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And 
Ladies’ 
Outside 


FURS 


Stock Unexcelled in Quality, Style and Fit. | 


GARMENTS & 


Every 
Description. 


Lowest Prices in Boston for Fine Goods. 


Springer Brothers, 


Avknowl Head te 
for nie med Head Soaks and Furs. 


500 WASHINGTON ST., Cor. Bedford. 








PUBLICATIONS | 


—OF THE— 


Great Northern Railway 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The General eam, Oftice of the Great | 


Northern Kailway will be 
to applicants any or all o 
named 
age named after each, It should be understood 
at these books, maps and pamphlets vere 


leased to forward 
the publications 


ne red at considerable cost and are worth it 
1 Case Many times the postage. They w ill 
aoe ve of much interest to persons who contem 


plate a trip f> any part of the Northwest, or 
who «aesire the fuformation all intelligent 
people should possess concerning a vast, re 

ureeful, important and growing part of the 

nited States. Several of these publications 
have been supplied in quantities to publie 
schools at the request of superintendents and | 
teachers, on account of the insiructive and use 
ful information they contain. 


‘ 
BOOK FOLDER.—Send 2 cents for 
postage. 


This publication contains complete time cards, 
&@ Series of train route maps,alarge map of the 
country; a table giving first «nd second-class 

ser rates, and freight tariff on settlers’ 

$.rom St. Paul to all points on the line; a 

le showing tributary points reached by 

steamer or stage; through car service and = 
meus: important bagwawe and ticket 

nad much imterestir destripure 


Ger. ft short itisa handy volume of read 
erence for passengers about local and throug’ ; 
1 parts of 


serine on the Great <P npans to 
e Northwest and Pacific coas' 


MAP FOLDER.-—Sent ee 


This contains the regular time schedules; 
eoge vo map a the country west of Chicago an 
5 baggage and ticket regulations; and 
other i ormation of value to travellers. 


ATLAS OF THE NORTHWEST.— Send 
15 cents for postage. 


Contains sueaplote ape of the United States, 
jm nesota, the two Dakotas, Montana, Idaho 
Washington, showing post offices to June 1 
1304, ke | every important geograpihcal an 
topog feature brought down to date, 
al printed. in in the highest style of the map 
maker's art resting, descriptive, hisorion 
and statistieal in ormation appears with each 








LARGE WALL MAP.— Send 25 cents 
for postage. 


et amap of the be sowmntry west of Chicago 
mounted llers ; 30x60 inches; 
eh n ever 


en partignisr from latest su 
veys; bove and be of the Northwest, both 
below t ° f- rnational boundary 
Grea uget Sound; 
itl on Se or yeogte in every office an 
school; been asked for, by tensors in al 
hang of t Nort west, and copies are now 
in the public schools of many towns 


aa Ley, PLAIN AND PEAK. From 
Lakes to Western Ocean.— 
cents for postage. 


_ Th stryective Spebtvsicn com mtaine 2 nearly 100 


he orn meuntalty aon ~ 
i p pace! f tive 


mpan Vv 
semis Ande charagteristio initials beautifully 
Sitogether forming one of the 
of the xine ever'issued. It is 
ale art pope which sel! for a dollar or more 
and eontain very much less genera! information 
uty 


ae RIPTIVE PAMPHLETS OR BUL- 
Een NS —Send 2 cents postage for 


A serie of illustrated publications on Minne- 


Treats otas, Montana an Washington. 


of the ocation, history, climate, agricul. 
, mineral and timberal resources 
cant ucts of each of these important states, 
Vopbhay" Nog Oty FISHING BULLETINS. 
— Send cents for postage for 
ewes ig 
Nor ons contain the game and fish 
jen iF aecharestern makes. po very? ris at | Calls recei 
, v 

game ae localities where found, with 

many fine illustrations. 


MI F MOUNT INDEX AND 
KOOTENA Al CANYON, a, 50 


4 


utitel art reproductions of ain 
ene pry) of Montana are 20 = 


in Size, large titi 
t are ‘old ae ine tise to lapels 
vy one of each will Gatien 
will be os inac oite 
ornament bey Rn " ee or parlor By on 
contain any advertising. 
THE EVERGREEN, STATE.—Send 2 
cents for fea 
ir vie 
Waster”, exhibits, at the font War I 
costs 12 cents a copy to prin — 


_ FACTS ABOUT A GRRAT U : 
ACTS ABOU COUNTRY 


below, on receipt of the amount of post- | 


in 





NUTSHELLED. Grea’ 
” a eat 
v views are on 





‘BOYS’ WINTER 
CLOTHING. 


We are now receiving from our workrooms 
winter clothing for boys from four to nineteen 
years of age. 

These garments are made in the workshops 


our buildings, 398 and 400 Washington 


Street, and parents who’ desire clothing for 
their boys which they can know is made under 
proper sanitary conditions, are invited to exam 


ine our stock and visit our work rooms. 


No other house in th country undertakes to 


|make boys’ clothing as we make it 


Our patent elastic curved waistband is a 


desirable adjunct to short trousers and can be 


had only on trousers of our make. 


Macular, Parker & Uo, 


400 Washington Street. 


To The East, 

To The West, 

To The Town 
That You Like Best; 


BUT 


if westward is the wa 77 decide to go, 
Be sure that your ticket reads just so— 


GREAT 
66 NORTHERN? ? 
RAILWAY 


FROM ST. folhgatcin WEST 
Wa pleasant Journey 


Drop tine to F.. WHITNE a 
hd he'll tell 1 you the rest. 


Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt. G. N. Ry..St, Paul, Minn 


GEO. A. BUTLER, Gen. Agt. 
ait Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Conyvmonwealth Avenue. 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 
ant to entertain, but every family must —- 
ay require the services of a Fune 
4 Tethen essential to a oy one of ability: 
toex thirty years’ experi meee we exe wing a 

exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 
Snir approved modern met gl in : 
i jet t professional manner and nal would res 


refer bor Ho to Hon 
cael eg 
breyten 


poo W sp nA ‘Bei 





Perfect Accommodations 


JHORSES. 


Box stalls: covered in exercise space for bad 

weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 

DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 

Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 

549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 

BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


mn nee 


Calls made day or night. 





ence 


r 










The Daily Menu. ] 





So much of health depends upon having | 
good food in proper variety, says Harper's / 
Bazar, that the question of the daily menu | 
is an important one to every housekeeper. | 
Miss Francis Willard is said to have recov- | 
ered her strength and vigor from the Eng- 
lish custom, adopted by her during her 
recent visit, of taking five meals a day. It 
must be understood, however, that of these 
five meals at least two were but slight 
reflections sandwiched between more seri- 
ous affairs. Five o'clock tea, when limited 
to a single refreshing cup accompanied by 
thin bread and butter, and perhaps a salted | 
wafer or a bit of sponge cake, takes off the | 





edge of hunger, but does not interfere with 
the full enjoyment of dinner two hours | 
later. Supper before bedtime, if consisting | 
of a very light repast, often enduces sleep | 
and gives tired nerves the repose they need. | 
We Americans, women especially, are apt 
to eat less than we should, and physicians 


frequently suggest that food taken at short 
intervals and in small quantities will do| 
much toning and up 
physical system which has run down. 
But whether we follow Miss Willard’s | 
example of not, we who are charged with | 


toward building a 


catering for our families know that it is no | 
trifle to order three meals a day seven days 
a week three hundred and sixty-five days a | 
year. Many of us break down at this point, 
wearying of the monotony of our task, and | 
so far as we are concerned we grow so in- | 
| 
| 


different to our own tables that any meals 
taste better to us than those which come 
from our kitchens. 

“I always eat more when away from 
home ‘han when there,” said a farmer’s 
wife, not long ago,addressing a city boarder. | 
“ By the time I have thought what to have | 
and seen it cooked, my interest in the thing | 
is gone.” 

This was very natural. Buteven when a 
woman does not cook with her own hands | 
or personally supervise every part of the 
process of dinner-getting, she must, if she | 


keeps house, arrange the details, select the | 
viands and make up the daily bill of fare. 
Her great danger is that she may fall into | 
a trodden rut, and, as too many do, fancy | 
it of no special importance whether or not | 
her meals are varied. Thus, a woman of 
little imagination and small capacity will} 
permit Suday’s roast to appear and reap- 
pear on the table in the form of cold meat, 
growing scrappier and less attractive at 
every fresh presentation. After the second 
entrance upun the scene of any dish, fish, 
fiesh or fowl, a skilful cook should proceed 
to metamorphose it so that it shall bear 
little resemblance to its original form. 
Transformations of dishes are often so ap- 
petizing as to be preferred by the epicure 
to the first estate of the edible, but it goes 
without saying that brains and pains are 
needed to produce satisfactory results. 
Intelligence tellsin housekeeping and cater- 
ing as much as in any other department of 
work known to’ mankind or womankind, 





Detectives Needed Here. 


Superintendent Charles Ainge, of the 
National Detective Bureau, Indianapolis, 
Ind., announces that two or three capable 
and trustworthy men. are needed in this 
county to act as private detectives under 
his instructions, <xperience in the work 
is not necessary to success. He edits a 
large criminal paper and will send it-with 
full particulars, which will explain how you 
may enter the profession by addresing him 
at sara. Rt Ind. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by millions of mothers tor their children 
teething. is soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 

y tor Diarrhea. 25c. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughot the world. Be sure and 
ask for, Mrs. WINLSOW'S SOO! HING SYRUP. 





Magnetic Physician 


ETTA JEWETT, 





37 Boylston Strect; - 
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New England Mutu 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPA, 


surrender and paid 
the insured is entitled by the 
Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for 


| on application to the Company's Office 


BEN, F. STEVENS, President 


ALFREL D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
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8. F. TRULL, 


WM. B. TURNER, Ast St 


Rheumat 


Acute Rheumatism 


Inflammatory Rheumati 


Sciatic Rheumatism 

Chronic Rheumatism 

Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 


Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 
r, PARK 


Remedy for Rhe umatism. 


Drug stores or by mail. 


All Cured by D 
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PARK MEDICA 





7 Park Sa., Boston. 
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Meetings of Societies. 


Agassiz AssociaTioy. Barton Chapter. St Botolph Studio 
Building, entrance on Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, 
Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. November 12, Lecture by G. H. 
Barton, Evidences of great subsidence in America during 
recent geological time. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Scrences. Hall of the 


Acalemy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, November 14. 


APPALACHIAN MountTAIn CiuB. Kooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes- 
day, November 14: A week in western North Carolina, by 
Henry Bailey; A trip to Newfoundland, Labrador and Louis- 
burg, by John Fretwell. Outing, Saturday, November 17, Lake 
Waban. 

BosTonNIAN Society. Old State House. 


Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, November 13, 


Boston Soctery oF CiviL ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hal!, Brom- 
field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, November 21. 

Boston Society or NATURAL History. Nataral History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
fre. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
*xplanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 


Boston ScientTrFic SocIETY. 419 Washington Street. 


Next 
regular meeting, Tuesday, November 13. Periodicity in 
Weather, by H. H. Clayton; The motion of the earth’s pole, by 
8.C. Chandler. 


GrvrraL THEOLOGICAL LisRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
46000 volumes : Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem- 

and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M., Saturdays to 2.30 P.M. 
Massacuusertrs HortricutturRAL Society. Horticultural 


Hall, Tremont Street. Exhibition of winter fruits and vege- 
tables, Saturday, November 17. 


MUSEUM oF Five Arts. Copley Square. Exhibitions: Works 
of Adolph Menzel, in First and Second Print Rooms; Vriginal 
Shh and sketches by Col. John Trumbull, in Third 

mint Room. 

New ENGLAND HIsToRICc-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 
ios. t Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, Decem- 


PARKER Memoria, Science Cuass. Parker Memorial 
wiilding, Corner Berkeley and Appleton Streets. Sunday, 

ember 11, 12.15 p. ar. The Arnold Arboretum, its plan and 
by Prof. J. G. Jack. 


OF ARTs. Maas Institute of Technology. Next reg- 
» Thursday, November 22. 


| 


| 
| 


|customed to such violent reversals of the popular vote. 


SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 10. 1894. 
| 


TO-DAY. 
Contrary to the adage, it was the expected! which hap- | 
pened in the elections on Tuesday; but it happened in an 
A 
political overturn such as this, indeed, makes a page of 
history by itself. 


overwhelming and so far an unexpected manner. 


| 
| 


It is surprising because we are unac- | 
i 


The present generation has grown up under the rule of a 
From 1860 to 1884 there was no 
change in the political control of the government; the 


single political party. 


nearest approach to a change occurred at the presidential 
election of 1876; but this election being decided, after a 


tremendous strain upon our institutions, in favor of the party 


in power, everything went on for eight years longer as it 
But 
this shock set the pendulum in motion, and it is now swing- 
ing back and forth with a rapidity which seems to be in- 
creasing. 


had been going for a quarter of a century before. 


It swung to the Democratic side in 1884; back 
to the Republican side in 1888; then over again in 1890; 
wavered a little in 1892, and back to the farthest Republi- 
can limit in 1894. 


It is not likely that when the political pendulum comes 
to rest it will be found at either of the extremes which it 
touches, one after the other, in its oscillations. There is 


no such division of the people of the country as that which 


maintained one party in power in the years before the war |". 3 ‘ : 
jan inch and a half more, this margin being necessary to 


and kept the other party in power for twenty years after 
the war. Even the ‘solid South’ was ‘ broken’ 


election last Tuesday. 


at the 
And this happened because there 
is no longer a ‘solid South’; there is no section of all this 
broad land whose people are arrayed against the people 
of the other sections by such feelings as those which kept 
the South ‘solid’ for so many years. We are becoming 
as a people more homogeneous ; bound to a common inter- 
est by the material ties of railroads and telegraphs and 
telephones, and by the enterprise which establishes New 
England industries and New England schools in Georgia, 
and brings the orange groves of Florida and the cattle 
ranges of Texas next-door to the dinner-tables of Maine. 
The present is manifestly atime of transition in politics, 
in which the party convulsions of 1890 and of 1894 are 
incidents of the general movement towards an adjustment 
which shall be fixed on different 


lines from those hereto- 


fore recognized. 


The transit of Mercury across the disc of the sun, 
which is to-day visible throughout almost the entire United 
States, is a phenomenon which has quite a little popular 
interest and in which the observations of amateurs may be 
The exact observation of the 
transit is of importance ; first, since it may furnish data for 
the improvement of the elements of Mercury, and again, 
because it is one of the few phenomena available for testing 


of value to astronomy. 


the uniformity of the daily rotation of the earth upon its | 


axis. Mercury is too small to be seen on the sun by the 
naked eye, but an opera-glass will show it. 
satisfactorily however, a telescope of at least three inches 
aperture is necessary and a power of not less than ninety 
diameter s. 





The different tables which are in use for computing 
the motions of Mercury are not all of them in exact accord, 
the difference being, however, a matter of a few seconds. 
According to the American Nautical Almanac, the begin- 
ning of the transit, the moment when the planet touches 
the edge of the sun, will be at 55 minutes and 42 seconds 
past ten o'clock; and the ending, or time when Mercury 
will again be seen clear of the sun, will be at 12 minutes 
and 7 seconds past four in the afternoon. 





The open air tests of the great forty-inch lenses at the 
manufactory of the Clarks in Cambridge has been quite an 
important event of the past week, these being the lenses 
which are intended for the telescope of the new Y erkes 
Observatory in Chicago. The lenses were mounted in a 
temporary tube and their excellence determined by a trial 





in the work for which they are intended. Such an occasion 


ithe solution of these has 


| crown two hundred; 


| pier. 


To observe it | 








SINGLE COPIES 
FIVE CENTS. 





is always a memorable one, since for the first time the pos- 
The 
tests in the laboratory, delicate as they may be, do not tell 
the whole story, but they must be supplemented by these, 
the practical tests in the observation of stars. 


sible value of the ins:rument becomes apparent, 


It was a 
proud moment, therefore, when on glancing into the tube, 


| Mr. Clark was able to assure himself that this instrument 


would be a worthy companion to the host of large tele- 
scopes which have been scattered the world over from the 
modest little Cambridge shop. the new 
observatory, Prof. G. E. Hale, was also present; in fact, 


The directoe of 


these especial tests were made because he was here, and he 


}expressed himself as exceedingly well pleased with the 


trial performance of the great instrument. It is not to be 
understood, however, that the lenses are ready for delivery ; 
for, fine as they prove to be, the experience of the other 
evening suggests some matters of minor improvement, and 
with these cared for, still others will appear, until at last, 
after many trials in the open air, the glass will have 
reached that perfection which has characterized the tele- 
scopes made by these men. Each new glass, when greater 
in size than its predecessors, presents new problems, and 
that rare inventive 
activity for which the Clarks, father and sons, have been 
so noted. 


demanded 


The lenses in the Yerkes telescope will measure forty 
inches in clear aperture, the diameter of the glass being 


retain the ponderous masses of glass safely in position. 


The flint glass weighs some three hundred pounds, the 
the metal cell which 
being of some seven hundred pounds weight. 


retains them 


This total 
of twelve hundred pounds must be held steadily at the end 


of a tube sixty-three feet in length, the whole being poised 
on a ponderous mounting which is supported by a massive 
More than seven tons of metal and glass are brought 
together in this instrument and its mountings, the whole 
being so delicately balanced that the pressure of a finger is 
all that is needed to keep the star observed within the 
field. 
weather was warm, so that an overcoat was hardly a 
necessity even at midnight; there was no air stirring, an 
important factor, for a slight vibration of the tube would 
have destroyed the clearness of the image, and the atmos- 
phere was at its maximum in point of clarity. The little 
company present at the tests through the courtesy of Mr. 
| Clark and Professor Hale expressed themselves as highly 
pleased with the almirable views which the greatest tele- 
scope in the world affurded, and all united in the opinion 
that the artisan had again covered himself with laurels. 


At the tests, all the elements were propitious; the 





A very interesting jubilee is about to be celebrated in 
Rochdale, England. Fifty years ago, that is to say in 
December, 1844, twenty-eight weavers in the mills of that 
manufacturing town started a codperative society. Each 
contributed one pound sterling to the fund, and the Equit- 
able Pioneer Society was ‘organized with a capital of £28. 
From this small beginning has spread the movement which 
has revolutiorized the retail trade in hundreds of industrial 
towns of England. 


There are now in that country more 
|than 1700 codperative societies, with 1,300,000 members. 
'Their aggregate capital amounts to £18,000,000, the 
annual turnover to about £50,000,000, and the profits to 
nearly £4,700,000 a year. In 1844 the Rochdale weavers 
were ab’e to carry the purchases for their store in a wheel- 
barrow. Last year the Co-operative Wholesale Soviety 
had a fleet of seven ocean-going steamers of its own exclu- 
sively used in bringing home its purchases from abroad. 
The Society’s agents are establix-hed in every country 
| which has produce to sell; and in the case of dried truits 
| and similar goods it often buys up the produce of an island 
‘or of an entire fruit-growing district. Among British 
| buyers it does the largest trade of all in the produce of the 
world. 


There is nothing in America with which to compare 
exactly this codperative enterprise; probably because 
similar conditions do not prevail in our manufacturing 
_ towns or similar dispositions among our operatives. These 


Se 


art See 


ee ee 


English societies, moreover, do not confine their work to 


the supplying of goods to their members. 
wide scope. 


They have a 
In connection with most of the codperative 
societies, reading-rooms are maintained which are free to 
members. There are also halls for social and educational 
purposes; in the smaller towns frequently these are the 
only halls so available. In many of the large towns the 
societies spend liberal sums on education. They organize 
free lectures, and often pay the fees of their members or 
the children of their members who care to attend the even- 
ing schools and technical classes. Many of the more im- | 
portant societies have large and carefully selected libraries 
and have led the way in establishing lending libraries for 
the working classes long before the municipal councils em- 


barked on this work. 





The storm on Monday night made a forcible argument | 
for the government ownership of the telegraph. Far and 
near, through New England and a considerable part of the 
country outside this section, the wires were broken down, | 
poles were snapped off or prostrated, and communication 
by telegraph was entirely cut off. 


Boston for a time was 
as isolated from the rest of the world as on the occasion of 
the great blizzard, when messages to New York had to go 
by way of Ireland and the Atlantic cables. Such an inter- | 
ruption to the business of the people would not be tolerated | 
in a service controlled and operated by the government. ; 
The party in power when such a thing happened would be | 
treated even more summarily than the party now in power | 
was treated at the election on Tuesday. This is not to say 
that the government could do any better than the Western | 
Union with the present appliances; but the government | 
would not continue the use of appliances which break | 
down and fail at a critical moment. A private corpora 
tion may find its profit in saving in the cost of construc 
tion, putting up poles and wires which a hard 
destroys, because the public cannot help itself. But the 
government, responsible to the public, would have to make 


its service perfect and always available. 


| 
| 
| 
storm | 
} 
| 


The author of Ten Times One prophesies that in the | 
new régime of the world advertisements will take the form 
of tenderness, instead of that form of greed to which we 
are somewhat accustomed. 


i 


We welcome, as the first drop | 
in what may be a benificent shower, the following note: 
——— CARPET CLEANING COMPANY. 
With pleasure and silence I will take up, clean and lay, free of | 
charge, the carpets of deserving people. | 
If any deserving people will send their names to this office, 
we will put them in communication with a real philanthro- 
pist. To this cheerful augury it is a good time to add 
another. One of the new school of philanthropists whom 
the state of New Hampshire is educating hired two boot- 
blacks on the Common, each to black the shoes of the 
other. And while the reader's eye is on this column, it 
may be well to mention that other philanthropist in New 
Hampshire, whom we will not name, who, hearing of a 
drunken woman who had been ten times sent to the House 
of Correction in Boston, wrote to say that he would take 
her into his own home so that she might no longer be led 
into temptation. And whoever says that absence from 
temptation is of no use in reform would do well, before he 


says it again, to write to this saint without a name. 


To most readers Philip Gilbert Hamerton, who died on 
Thursday, aged sixty-four, at Boulogne-sur-mer, is known 
chiefly through but one of his many books; in fact, it is 
probable that to most people he is known for the author- 
ship of that book only. He wrote much about art, and art- 
ists and people of wsthetic taste read and generally ap- 
proved his works. He wrote a novel or two, and his fic- 
tion was not without merit. But the work of his which 
has brought near to him in sympathy great numbers of 
earnest men and women is Intellectual Life. Sensible ad- 
vice, both about habits of body and habits of mind, has 
never been put into words more clearly than it has been in 
this book, nor could words more charming have been 
chosen to set forth Mr. Hamerton’s thought. Sometimes 
he is wrong; sometimes he is too comprehensive; but in 
general he is not wrong, and always he is earnest, sweet 


} 
and wholesome. 


There is no book to crowd Intellectual 
Life; it fills a place by itself and quite fills it. Mr. Hamer- 
ton knew the flavor of all the joys and despairs of the in- | 
tellectual life, for he lived it. 














He began to write while | 
still in his teens and alandscape painter, and when he was 
thirty-four the first of his greater works, Etchings and 
Etchers, was published. That established his fame, and 
Contemporary French Painters, issued about the same time 
confirmed it. 


He has been writing nearly all the time 
since then. 


As an art critic, despite the sneers of the | 
irascible Mr. Whistler, he must be held among the best. 
His taste was delicate, his discriminations just. Above all, 
he was conscientiously exact in his statements; he was not 
wont to deal in generalities. His books will stand as worth 


| This is not the only 


| was not needed. 


| who give form to legislation. 








reading, if not authoritative, for many years. 
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SIGNS OF PROSPERITY. 


Few things are more absurd than the customary Ameri- 
can estimate of the prosperity of a particular point, derived 


from the census. It is particularly true on the other side 


of the Hudson River that people tell you that a certain | 


town is ‘eleven thousand’ or that it is ‘seventeen thous- 


and’, or that it is ‘two hundred and ten thousand ’, as if 
the mere numeral were of itself an evidence of the compar- 
ative weight of that town in the eternal scale. 


It was Eli Thayer, the great organizer of emigration, 


| who said, forty years ago, that the presence of one man in 


a town who would rather die than have that town fail was | 


worth more than any number of thousands of people 
within its borders who were indifferent to its prosperity. 
wise saying which Mr. Thayer has 
contributed to the proverbial philosophy of our time. 

For the first hundred and fifty years after the settle- 
ment of America, no such notion as this prevailed. To 
speak of Boston and the habits of Boston, the people who 
governed this town were very strict that the population 
should be kept conveniently small, and, as_ the 
keepers are apt to say, that it should be a‘ 
lation. 


] 
school 


. popu 


In Sewall’s journals there are many illustrations 


select 


of the duty which he himself performed, under the direc- 


|tion of the authorities, in calling upon persons who had 


straggled in here and informing them that their presence 
They might go somewhere else, but 
nobody wanted them here. 

On the other hand, we are so eager to show in Boston 
that our population is larger than somebedy’s else popula 


tion, that almost literally we wait upon the wharf to say, 


to every Bohemian or Polish or Irish emigrant who lands | 


here with his wife and five children, that if he will be kind 


enough to stay within the limits of Boston we will endow 


him with seven thousand dollars’ worth of property. It is 


true we do not give him a bank account on which he can 
draw for this amount, but we have invested for him, in the 
hands of the public, such an amount of property that that 
is what his stay here amounts to. It is hardly to be won- 
dered at that this man does not choose to go to Montana 


lor Dakota and do for himself what the Winthrops and 


Dudleys, the Sewalls and Pembertons, the Hancocks and 


Adamses, the Perkinses and Appletons, of past genera- 
tions have done for the Boston of to-day. 


Quite down to the Revolutionary War, residence in a 


town which had large public property, as Boston has, was 


considered as a privilege to be guarded. ‘It is rather in- 


teresting to see how the opposite opinion grew up; for | 


certainly the general opinion is different now. It is now 
thought that a large number of people is desirable, even if 
we do not have anything for those people to do, even if we 
have to provide for them at the publie expense, even if 
their presence menaces the health of the town. It would 
probably prove, on careful examination, that the holders of 
real estate in Boston have had much to do with the crea- 
tion of the present feeling. They like to have high rent 
for their houses. 
these houses themselves higher and higher. 
people there are in Boston, the higher the rents will be. 


Any disposition to decentralize the cities is looked at with 


a certain coldness by persons whose investments are in 
real estate in the city itself. 

But the commonwealth itself ought to take a different 
view of this affair. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
ought to wish to decentralize its large cities and to place 
the population now in them in those places where they will 
get more sunshine and air, and more of the health which 
comes from sunshine and air, than is possible in crowded 
wynds and what London calls slums. Every enterprise by 
which easy transit is promoted, and every device by which 
the possession of real estate can be encouraged, ought to 
be studied by those who direct public opinion, and by those 


Epwarp E. Hate. 





THE CRURCH CONGRESS—THEN AND NOW. 


Some twenty years ago the Church Congress (of the 


| Episcopal Church) came into being, and in November, 


ey 


1876, its third session was held in Boston. Bishop Pad- 
dock never better described in epitome a cause or a society 
than when he said, in his salutation as presiding officer, 
that “the ideal Church Congress is a photograph of the 
living Church.” 
that this body of Episcopalians, supposed to be represen- 
tative men of all schools of thought in the Charch, pri- 
marily deals. 


Now that once more the Congress is to hold its session | 


among us——in Music Hall, on November 13, 14, 15, 16— 


At the present time they like to build 


The more 


It is with present questions, needs, issues, | 





NOVEMBER 16, tt, yovl 
and its meetings are open to all, a retrospection js of inter wert 
est and may quicken interest prospectively. ven 

Of the bishops then participating at Horticu|tur, Ha : a 
|—Huntington, Paddock, Whipple, Niles, Doane, Garren ‘ 
Lee and the Bishop of Fredericton- Bishops Lee and 
Paddock, and the bishop from New Brunswick are , = 


from their labors. So, too, the most eminen: 





| on the list, Drs. James DeKoven and Edward A W i | 
| burn, are no longer with us. Their special topic, Relat 

ee the Episcopal Church to Freedom of Religious Thoyo) 

|might well be again a subject for the Music Hall A : 
lgramme. No thought is wholly free, said the ¢ 


“The limitations are due to the conditions of + 
and the subject matter of the thought.” Wh 
DeKoven can ever forget his logical eloquen: 


gifted Washburn, “* It is the meaning of a posit 


}need; the real adjustment of the boundary |i 


| dogma and admissible opinion, divine wisdom 
science.”” Thus argued and stood these t} 
ever vital a theme. 
The Prevention and Cure of Drunkenness « 
Bishop Garrett of Texas as effective an add: 
|ever made, and we recall how the volunteer s 
W. R. Huntington—beginning, “I have bee: 
impatience for some one to Say an earnest, « 


sonable word in behalf of total abstinence 


else will say it, I will try to do as well 


it AS 1 
these words called out tremendous applaus 
section, not geographically speaking, of th 
Turn to the coming Congress, and ws 
of readers or speakers men like Dr. MceCon 
delphia, Bishop Potter, Professor Hart of | y { 
sishop Thompson of Mississippi, Dr. Greer of New Y 
Dr. Holland of St. Louis, Bishop Vincent of Ohio, Richar 
H. Dana, James L. Houghtaling of Chicago, and R. Fulto by 


Cutting of New York. Bishop Sessions of New Ori 


v 
is said to be a very impressive orator. A foretasts 
banquet is found in meat like this The Sunday News 
paper—The Church's Duty in Secular Activ s—How 


to Relieve the Poor without Pauperizing 
Appeal to Fear in Religion. 
Not the least significant circumstance is 


more than one of the participants were once ( 


officers. Variety in mind, taste, training 
indeed represented in the thirty-eight selected wr 
speakers, who come up from ‘all over th \ 


juin battle, but to join in debate on subjects 
many without the pale of their communion. W* 
that many who read these lines will find it profitable t 


] 


listen to this later ‘symphony’; at least there wi 


harshly discordant notes in the old and consecrated 
| with Bishop Lawrence as the Emil Paur of th: 
| place. For many there be who delight to fee! witl Dr 
Washburn, that “ schools may differ, but let parties 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY AT NEW HAVEN 





The meeting of the National Academy of Sciences @ 


New Haven last week was in every sense a successiul one 


| the attendance being unusually large for an autumn meet 
a ° : ** te 1 
| ing and the papers being both in number and quality q " 


| 


on a par with those of the Washington meetings 
scientific air which surrounds the great university of Ya 


was in every way congenial, the Elm City bei: 


some the scientific centre of gravity of the country, ‘yim 
as it does nearly midway between the exceeding'y strom: 
centres of Washington and Boston. Curiousiy enoug 
New York City was not represented at all, no one o! the “ 


Academicians there located hav ing come to meet and ¢ 
his fellow members. es 


The hall of meeting, the fine lecture room 0! 





| field Scientific School, was in almost every respect perle> 
| presenting the sole inconvenience common to such 4 pl 
| theatres, of an awkward half-step between the levels of 


ranges of seats. It is indeed a fine hall in a notable 


of buildings, the older ones of which have the mer 

antiquity while the newer ones depart from that utiite 

rian look which distinguishes the physical laboratories 

and about Boston. , 
On Tuesday ‘morning, the members of ¢! , ay : 

came together, and a distinguished company !t wa ° 

dignified Dr. B. A. Gould, Boston’s own great astro? 

and his less portly and more active companio! 

Dr. S. C. Chandler, who is day by day emulating 

example of his teacher and surprising astronomers ©! - 

quantity and quality of his investigations, met '" '" . 

converse with Prof. Asaph Hall of Washington, 49° © 

New Haven astronomers, Prof. Newton, still active " 

good work, and Dr. Elkin, with acareer just begu"—™ 

well begun, it should be added. Physicists 

number, Professor Michelson, who carries wave! ngths 





+ 


© * ° > an, nd whose 
light in his vest pocket; Professor Hastings, "9 ier 


s ‘ 7 Bs -eieal laboratory 

care the organization of Yale’s great physica! 1ave et" 
7 a 7 riy @ 

|has been effected; and Prof. W. A. Rogers, forme 
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tervard but now in charge of a special department at | 
iarvare 

, University. 
f. James Hall, State Geologist of New York, 
,. more than to any other one man the geology of 


S indebted. 


The geologists were headed by the | 


It was he, who, finding the open 

veological story spread in the upturned strata | 

s state, judged at the outset of the impor- | 
laid of 


foundations 80 | 
stem that his work is already almost classic. 


nning well, and the 
e among the younger workers of to-day is 
thusiasm, and applause greets his authorita- 
Speaking of him, his fellow investigator, 
rsh, the President of the Academy, himself 
these matters, publicly paid tribute to him, 
American Paleontology. who after half a 
comes before us with unabated freshness 
rtments of seience were by 


no means 


un 
hemistry was upheld by Dr. Walcott Gibbs; 
y the other Dr. Gibbs, who summed up his 


. isions with reference to ‘flux in n dimen- 


ind by Prof. G. W. Hill, who really gives 


} Smtetinata et the ’ . 
em iess intricate han the moons mean 


il history boasted of Boston 


visitors trom 


Verrill ; 


f proud to have present, as representa 


lid home talent of Professor while 
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ellipse instead of the circle which at first it seemed to be. | 
The resultant of these motions conforms to the actual ob- | 
| 
| 


servations through crucial points, so that in all America 


there is not an astronomer of standing who does not con- 


icede to Dr. Chandler the successful solution of a problem | 


whose coarsest elements are the most refined measures of 
the modern astronomer. 

It met with 
some opposition, on the general ground that he is dealing 


is true that abroad his conclusions have 


with quantities too small to measure, and some of these 
opinions have been sedulously circulated ia this country 
with a view to belittling Dr. Chandler's authority as an 
astronomer; but it is simply necessary to state that such 
opinions have in them no knowledge of his latest develop- 
ments, for such information at its best travels but slowly, 
and that the position of these men is but a repetition of 
that of our own astronomers 4 while ago, who through a 
a better 


understanding of the fundamental nature of Dr. 


randler’s researches Dave veen foreec oO acknowledge 
Cl il } have been f - k ledyg 


the correctness of his conclusions and the absolute truti. 


of his laws. His investigation of this subject is perhaps 


the largest and most important research ever undertaken 
by 


one with some 


unconnected institution, and the 
of National 


always a matter of the greatest interest. 


any 


presentation his results at the Academy is 


Not only were there scientific communications in order 


am God. 











of three of our most prominent New 
of the 


othe I 


Eng 
highe st order 


talent, Prof. Clarence King, the 


vreat governmental surveys, Prof, 
made the 


has Dudley Observatory at 


turdy a support rt 


Prof. S. r Lang 


American astronomy of 


ley, who with the cares of 


in Institution upon his shoulders, to say noth- 
roblems of aéro-navigation, has still the time 
ey to extend into the unknown his remarkable 
vestiga s into the character of the invisible part of the 

ane , To be in such a company, the flower of 
of liberal 


a’ entific men, is itself a 


; to mingle with the great men in a social way,in the | 


ments, so to speak, in the cosy halls of the 
rs were thrown wide open to welcome the 


he of Yale Col 


replete with interest and 


é reception of t President 


iment 


enter 


he papers presented were vl a veoloyical 
under the tutorship of Professor Marsh, 
active 


i many and energetic young stu 


Of in- 
EK. Beecher, 


progress in the investigation of the brachio- 


irth’s past history. these, the most 


he topic presented by Prof. C. 
vse strange bivalves, by far the most 
both 
ally and geologically, remain to us to-day in but a 


of 


it an exceedingly 


scan forms, wide in distribution 


ceo 


wiiving species, and these 


it has been possible to 
But 


» preserved to us in imperishable shape, may be fol. 


small number. the fossil 


it their development in very many of their 
s record of the development of life is open to 
ind presents an interesting chapter in the 


f the world’s history before the advent of 


of New Haven’s geologists, Professor 


Villams nted out in unmistakable that, 


ssils as with men, there are some unruly specimens 


argument 
n are t of place, some lingering species which like 
f summer had lived on after their companions 
ul passed away. Geologists will receive Prof- 
ums's facts with the greatest of interest, for the 


‘| presentation of then 


we | irded against possible error in the relations of 


and the manner in 


pd I 


» strata in which they were found seem to 


‘aoush his deductions without possible discussion. 
Phe paper which has perhaps the widest scientific in- 
t. * among those preseuted at New Haven was that of 
>. C. Chandler on the motion of the pole. This is a 
he ar subject both to the Academy and to the readers 
lat CommMONWEALTH, who have watched with interest 
* gradual unfolding of Dr. Chandler’s solution of the 
ta Tobiem. ‘T] 


ihe matter has attracted the attention not only 


and physicists, who are directly interested, 


' also © meteorologists, geologists and many other olo- 

ests, all of whom hope to find in this new motion and the 

“8 which cause it or result from it sume explanation of 

. =. luscordances within their own special fields of re- 
march, | 


it is unnecessary here to dwell longer on the in. 
ee tor it is worthy a fuller statement at some 
re time; but the succession of remarkable discoveries 
mea most astonishing to those who are familiar with 


the work. 





© pr 
Progress of 


ee Dr. Chandler has made at no 
Se any «t temo Ls . 

' 2 Statement which it has been necessary to retract. 
ait! x 


hough, as might | 





ve expected, a refinement of the motions 


e Pvc irom the application of more extended series 
oo His larger motion has been refined to a 
ort value, a : half a day at variance with his earliest 
: we bis second motion becomes refined to an 





education, | 


numerous | 


at the meeting of the Academy, but business of im portance 


Later in the ses | was under consideration. The item of the greatest interest 


| to the outside world was the direct 
of the Academy 


exercise of one of the 


functions in its capacity as the scientific 


aid and adviser of the government. Strange as it may 


appear, the community which has come to utilize so enor 


| mously the different forms of electrical force has had up to 
this time no legal units for these forces. There have been, 


itis true, scientific names—the ohm, volt, ampere, ete 





but these names have had no standing in law. ‘The con- 


sumer has had no possible course save the acceptance of 
|what has been furnished to him, and has had no legal 


| 


redress should he deem the product inferior in quality or 


|short in quantity. Che best means out of the difficulty 
was a prominent subject for discussion at the Electrical 
Convention in Chicago last year, where, however, the 


influence of the great producers militated against a strictly 


scientific report This report has been communicated to 
the different governments and some of them have passed 
laws legalizing certain of the units. In this country, the 


matter was brought to the attention of Congress, and all 

the 

of 

| been referred to the National Academy, whose selection 
of g A 

fallen the 


Academy and one to which it will immediately give its most 


leight of the units named by convention have been 
- 


legalized ; the determination them, however, having 


and definition the units will be the legal standard. 


most important duty, therefore, has upon 
expert consideration through a committee shortly to be 
named. 

This instance is the second one only in the history of 
the Academy when its opinion has been directly sought 
for by aet of Congress, the previous occasion having been 
the suggestion of a solution of the Geological Survey tangle 
}of some years ago, the result of which was the organiza- 
the 


opinion of the Academy is frequently sought, several times 


tion of the present Survey. It is true, however, that 
each year, by the different departments of the vovern- 
ment. 

The establishment of the electrical units is also the first 
instance in which our government has sought to legalize 
any units whatever of measurement. 


Joun Rircuir, JR. 


Dr. Holmes’s ‘Jast Leaf, just published, contains a fac- 
simile letter which is probably the last matter written by 
Dr. Holmes which has appeared in print. “I have lasted 
long enough to serve as an illustration of my own poem,” 
he says, “[ am one of the very last of the leaves which 
still cling to the bough of life that budded in the spring of 
the nineteenth century. The days of my years are three- 
score and twenty, and I am almost half-way up the steep 
towards the base of the 


incline which leads me new cen- 


tury so near to which [ have already climbed. I am 


pleased to find that this poem, carrying with it the marks 
of having been written in the jocund morning of life, is 
still read and cared for. It was witha smile on my lips 
that I wrote it; I cannot read it withont a sigh of tender 


remembrance.” 


Few of the many admirers of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress are aware of how greatly that work as published 
Mr. Henry Alte- 


mus of Philadelphia has arranged in connection with Mr. 


to-day differs from the original edition. 


Elliot Stock of London to publish at once an exact repro 
duction of The Pilgrim’s Progress as originally issued in 
1678. 
of the copy of the first edition which is‘in the British 


The type, printing and binding will bea fac-simile 
Museum, Dr. Jobn Brown, author of Bunyan and his 
Times,supplies a preface in which some controverted ques- 


tions are carefully examined. 


THE FULLNESS OF TIME. 


EDWARD FE. HALE IN THE SOUTH 


CHURCH, OCTOBER 28, 


CONGREGATIONAL 
1894. 


Look unto me and be saved, all the ends of the earth; forl 
Isaiah 45: 22. 


The 


New Testament, on the other hand, relates very largely to 


The Old Testament is almost wholly Asiatic. 
European life. That is, while the scene of the four gospels 
is still in Palestine, the persons with whom we deal the 
book through are or have been largely under the influence 
of Europe. 

Now the business of Absolute Religion, which we now 
call Christianity, is to show what are the divine relations 
of all sorts and conditions of men. The Bible, as a whole, 
deals with the reconciliation or harmony between the 
thought and life of the eastern part of the ancient world 
and that of the western part. This general truth is so 
well known that, much later than the time of Columbus, 
Jerusalem is still regarded as the centre of the habitable 
world. 

It is, in fact, a litthe curious that the meridian of Jeru- 
salem is exactly midway between the farthest east know 
to the geographer Ptolemy and the farthest west on the 
map ascribed to him. 
the 


Between the end of took of Malachi, which 


the Old ‘Testament ends, and the birth of Jesus Christ in 


with 


Palestine, is a period roughly spoken of as four hundred 
years. ‘This period of history covers that curious transi- 
tional time in whi h the people of Jerusalem, the people 
of Galilee, the people of Samaria, were wholly changed. 
At the end of the Old 


cities, and around them great regions of simple people, of 


lestament, here are a few fortified 


a very simple civilization, with eager traditions of the 
greatness of Solomon and David, living under the rather 
But, 
when the New Testament opens, Palestine is a country of 
It 


beautiful with cities built in accordance with Greek canons 


easy sway of the descendants of Cyrus the Great. 


large trade with the rest of the world. is a country 


of architecture. It is a country which bas introduced the 
Roman theatres, the Roman aqueducts and baths—in gen- 
life the West. It 


country where the Greek language is familiarly spoken, 


eral, the customs of civilized at is a 
where, | suppose, indeed, more people understood Greek 
as a convenient language than understood the Hebrew of 
the fathers. It is a country whose sons are living as far 
west, not simply as Tarsus where Paul lived, or Athens 
which their 


where Paul preached, or Rome from came 


coinage and their governors; the Jewish bankers were 
living in all the cities of Northern Africa, in the cities of 
Western Spain, in the cities of Southern France. Indeed, 
wherever a Roman army went, there went men who had 
the traditions and reverence of Israel. 

Now, if we mean to understand at all the great provi- 
dential movement by which this world has received that 
absolute religion which grows up around the statement, 
‘ Love God, love man, and live in heaven,’ it is necessary 
that we should know a great deal of those traditional four 
centuries. Curiously enough, however, the history of them 
is omitted from most Bibles printed in America. I have 
observed, and you have observed, that whenever I read 
here from the book of Ecclesiasticus, which is a very 
remarkable historical and poetical book, indicating the 
ot 


progress Hebrew thought in those four centuries, 


a congregation as well informed as this congregation 
looks up with an interest and surprise as if I had 


brought something new into the pulpit. Then people go 


home and look in their Bibles, and they cannot find the 


chapter | have read from. ‘This is because the people 
who conduct the American Bible Society have thought it 
proper to omit what are called the books of the Apocrypha 
from the American edition of the Bible. The Church of 
England, with wiser judgment, permits and encourages 
the printing of them in the Bibles printed for the pulpit in 
And, if travel in England in the end of 
September, October and November, your scripvure lessons 


England. you 
for Sunday service are read to you from these books which 
are rejected from the American Bible by the Bible Society. 
The American Prayer Book contains but three of these 
passages. In the English, there are more than one 
hundred. 

The marriage between the faith of Asia and the faith 
of Europe is really all-important if you and [ mean to 
understand the historical basis on which rest the outward 
forms of the religion of to-day. 


l 


a 


The subject is so impor- 
this 
Sunday afternoon by 


tant that hope to arrange for its 


of 


Such historical and literary detail 


treatment 


winter in course lectures 


competent scholars, 
as is involved cannot be handled properly excepting 
of I 


But we will try this morning, 


in such a course lectures, Certainly, am not 


going to try for it now. 
by way of introduction to such lectures, to get some sense 
of what we mean when we say that the world has risen in 
its life from a set of local arrangements for worship to the 


infinite range of absolute religion. There are, alas, a 
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plenty of idolatries still around us, as petty and as danger- 
ous as the worship of Moloch and Baal. 
on Thursday, unless you and I find out what the great 
word religion means, we shall get little good from our 


Indeed, as I said 


churches, our theologies, our religious reading, or our 
Sundays. 

1. Observe, then, that when the Old Testament ends, 
there is supposed to be but one temple of the Living God, 
on the edge of Mt. Moriah. 
world where He can be fitly worshipped, if you believe the 


This is the only temple in the 
people who administer its offices. On Mt. Gerizim, about 
forty miles away, there is another temple, whose priests 
make just the same arrogant claim. Of these two, you 
and [ can read in the Book of Ezra and Nehemiah. There 
was a third temple in Africa, on the slope of the Atlas, 
built by Jews who had travelled so far, which made the 
So limited was the conception of God; so 
But why 


Because, as ages have passed, we have 


same claim. 
absurdly limited, you and I are tempted to say. 
do we say absurd? 
come to know that the Power which rules Jerusalem and 
Gerizim and Palestine, and the Power which rules this 
world and the solar system, is the Power which rules all 
planets and stars, and all that is beyond planets and stars, 
and all the unmeasured intervals of space between. We 
know and believe that this Power knows what He does ; 





nay! we know and believe that in His life we live, that | 


because He knows, we know, thatas He enjoys, we enjoy. 
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| 


Testament life. Its origin is in this same pregnant history 
of those four hundred years. 

It is to be remembered again that in these four hundred | 
years that intercourse between nation and nation began 
which we call commerce, which gives with us the dignity 
and the vigor to all life. In our affairs, all experience 
points one way. A tribe or a race which does not 
exchange its experiences with other tribes declines and 
dies. Thus our little Puritan colony of the Bay, because | 
it had nothing to do with other people, went mad in fifty 
The Salem witchcraft was the natural outcome of | 
its isolation. 


years. 


So Israel lost ground whenever it was sepa- 
rated, just as Japan has done, or China, or Australia, or 
the other islands of the Pacific. Now all this segregation 
or isolation gave way and modern civilization was born as 
these four hundred critical years went by. Remember 
how much of life there is in four centuries. Remember 
how much America has changed in two centuries and then 
imagine the change in Europe, and Asia, and Africa, in 
twice that time, when there was such stimulus as the 
marches of Darius and Xerxes westward, as the conquests 
of Alexander and what I may call the consequent growth 
of the 


that the chariot wheels of Alexander the Great smoothed 


ftoman Empire. Dr. Samuel Eliot has well said 
the roads over which the apostles of the cross should 


travel. Among other consequences, those victories of 





Alexander gave to this world one common language—this 


Asia and Europe were married, does not see 


the hand f 
the Power which makes for righteousness. The ; 


PiOW-sha» 
the harrow are driven as God needs. The cam, ¥ = 
the desert, or, as he orders, the ships of Tarshish sai} 4, 
when all is ready—when the furrows have been a 
and the fields are all harrowed—then the planting comes 


The plowing of the Lord is deep 
On ocean or on land; 

His furrows cross the mountain steep, 
They cross the sea-washed sand. 


Wise men and prophets know not how 
But work their Maker’s will; 

The kings and nations drag the plow 
His purpose to fulfill. 


They work His will, because they must 
On hill-side or on plain; 

Thejclods are broken into dust 
And ready for the grain. 


Then comes the planting of the Lord 
His Kingdom cometh now; 

The seas in all their depths are stirr 
And all their secrets show 


The deserts have his Prophets hear 
Where Monarchs dragged the 
Behold the seed-time of His Word 

The Sower comes to sow 


AN APPALACHIAN CLUB OUTING, 








There was quite a bustle and stir a S . 
We do not, therefore, name Him longer by the local name Greek language in which therefore the oracles of our faith ago at the little railway station at R 
Jehovah. We call Him by a name as large as the word are written. It was a language intelligible from Spain on alighted from the seals company of m ‘ 
God: He who is good; or by the tender name which the the west to India on the east, a language which the eunuch suggesting at once to the good citizens of 
Savior of men loved, because we are of His infinite nature, of the Queen of Ethiopia could read and the northern| ward of Newton that there was to be a land : 
we call Him our Father. The steps by which the world tribes on the Euxine. It is the language in which we read | on¢ of its remote corners. But no: it was only a neni 
has advanced from those petty plans of worship to these the words in which Luke and John rendered the counsels Appalachians on one of their regular Saturday _ 
infinite realities of religion are steps unintelligible, unless and the parables of our Lord. Some eighty of the Club members and their friends fis 
we have some notion of these four centuries between the 5. From all these combinations grows the Roman] there on that glorious Saturday afternoon; truly a 
Old Testament and the New Testament, in which provi- Empire in the last of these four centuries. And because | aemy. some of whose components hed stolen ewer tee 
dential preparation was made for the word and work of Augustus, of a larger nature, overcomes Antony, alive with wit office for the delight of an hour or two of wandering 
the Savior of mankind. personal ambition, because of one final victory, that world | ;, congenial company along the pleasant river and a 
2. What challenges research first of all, andis perhaps which unites the civilizations of Europe, Asia and Africa | the woods, dressed—the woods, of course. for Appala 
most important, is the new view of life and death which in js at peace for a generation. eased deeebusia ll the Gaere Which the autumadl aon 
these four centuries appears among these Jews, who * No war or battle sound lodisnen. ‘ 
regarded themselves, with reason, as a peculiar people. Was heard the world around, eo en ae 
‘There is no reference in the Jewish law to any existence No Semone _— qverereuded echiéclteom. whe in th 
after death. It knows nothing of heaven or of hell. Such Whereon the Lord of Light school and school have sought here ins} 
shadowy phamtoms as the witch of Endor are the only His reign of peace upon the world began.” week of labor, gathering the while grea 
hints in the Old ‘Testament historical books of any life It is fair to say that nearly three centuries after Christ’s | mation with which to store their rece i 
other than our mortal lives. It is only by the most severe | pirth, till you come to the wars of Constantine, the sowing | Appalachian walks there are ideas on e) 
stretching of the text that you can draw a hint of man’s) o¢ gospel seed and its harvesting, so that it may be sown | rather tongue. The methods of the Club bring into clos 
immortality from any of David's songs, from Isaiah's or again and harvested again, are never interrupted by the | companionship hundreds of choice spirits 
any of the other prophesies. For the Old Testament is tramp of legions or by the crash of war. The last of two| woods, the trees, the flowers and the birds, and what 
emphatically and distinctly a book of this life and its) centuries, indeed—say from the time when Peter and Paul | has learned is the property of all. 
warnings are of this life. Butso soon as you pass the four | .. fered martyrdom till the last of the Antonines died— Is it a little flower bloom that bothers ' The 
hundred years and open on your gospels, the whole er have been called the happiest period in the world’s history. | Physician yonder or the B taniste will nam for 
phere, the whole language changes. Immortal life is Such is the merest outline of a few of the leading changes | a trice and with such good grace t 
already brought to light. Jesus Christ takes it for granted | which these centuries wrought on this world. They | have asked for information on but a si Is ita 
as believed by the great body of people to whom he speaks. ploughed and harrowed the ground for the seed-time of | bird that you hear? Go ask the fair | , 
It is not a novelty which he discloses. It is a central ihe Kingdom of Heaven. Sometimes the seed has come | strayed idsteer the nonbe frase the \ 
element of their religion. A handful of rich, arrogant, up—thirty, sixty, a hundred fold: sometimes it has been Ray The pebbles by the wavside whis; 
agnostic Sadducees affeeted to disbelieve it: but to his purnt and withered on the rocks: sometimes it has been the Geologist. sud enscferth thes are | 
Galilean friends, to such people as Mary and Martha, to (joked with thorns. 1 went the other day into the Han-|and me and of all Appa une i y 
the great multitude in the Temple, he speaks of life after ook School, where were twenty-two hundred girls of every | there is no other kind of Appa n. W 
death with the certainty that they are entirely accustomed | .a.e under heaven except our own. Almost all cham ware | embarrassment: be it Latin : 
to such faith. The history of these four hundred years  ¢pom squalid and wretched homes. And yet every one of | your answer is ready at your call, s 
shows how this development had come to the Jewish them, under the keen, intelligent, loving care of conscien- Se ly Little Sailor M - to tell 
nation. tious teachers, seemed cheerful and even glad: living prattle with you in all tongues of Ba g 
8. We are in this church at this moment, and youare | with all their might; growing in grace ; increasing in favor | faltering tas esa ght to the esculent « 
listening to me, because of that custom of the synagogue | with God and man. I left that scene of victory saying, | camic botany. 
of meeting together one day in seven, which came in the! « Surely, here is the kingdom of God: surely He reigns | Leaving the neat little station, im 
period between the Old Testament and the New. Even | whose right it is to reign.” On the other hand, I can take | visit of the Club to these parts, the 
in the Saviour’s time, this custom existed only among you to-morrow morning at nine into the Municipal Court, | along the river bank, where the lazy ( ; 
Jews. Roman, Greek, Egyptian temples had no offices) where we shall see the wrecks which will certainly be | convolution winds its slow course to the > 
which called people regularly together for any study of picked up to-night as the waifs and strays from to-night’s starting aside as if struck by an 
the Law or for receiving any other instruction. A great debaucheries. Fifty men—yes! and women—with their thought, the path mounts sharply to sun 
crowd might surge into the Parthenon at Athens, or into heads bandaged, with their flesh bloody or bruised, hardly the knolis that line the stream. At the typ, & loes 
Jupiters Temple in the Roman Forum, but it was to see recovered from the stupor of drunkenness, will be arrayed almost level summit much like that of a rat way 
incense burned or to see an ox killed at the altar. There! there to be told that they have not yet been punished . ment, the party | -<da moment for bre Pe 
was not a single element except the accident of an assembly enough for their vices and follies and that the State will kame or eschar,” said the geologist, “and the we 
which resembled our meeting here, or the meetings in a punish them some more. We shall go away heartsick. We full of them. They are supposed to hav e 
million Christian and Jewish churches held yesterday and shall say, This is the kingdom of hell. It is the kingdom | from rivers flowing under the old glaciers. mo h as the 
to-day. And this meeting was not originally a custom of of the devil. The gospel seed has fallen on the rock. do now beneath the glaciers in Switzerianl, 4 
the Jews. It was unknown in the Old Testament. The | That is to say, you and I can see in any hour of life that eschars may b¢ found in almost every part of our 2 
vine-dresser of Malachi’s time, the carpenter, the fisher- contrast between the world of darkness and the world of states. In Maine, they run the roads along te 
man, or the tax gatherer, ceased from his labors when the light ; and can eve it with no four hundred years between. these formations, and occasionally some wan, 8 ae +: 
Sabbath day came around. He did not cut down a tree} It is this which makes it worth our while to study in| geology, will write to the newspapers about the Tee 


he did not plough the land; but he did not ‘go to meet- history the steps—gradual, if you please, but sure as able embankment made in some mysterious way. *'* 
> 


way . : : . ..  destiny—in which it pleases God to lead people out of | Hill Farm, which was Baker’s place in Wellesley, taxes 
ing’; there was no meeting for him to go to; this majestic ’ 


darkness so that they may see a great light. Inu such 


spectacle of to-day in which three or four hundred million 
people, in the ruling empires of the world, lay down the 
tools of their daily labor, put off its worn garments, and 
may enjoy the miracle of the work of God without the 


ing over cinders because they are cinders. No! we stud 


. i | A : F . + to the @ 
study, we do not go back to the antiquarian’s folly of rak-| a very interesting geological story is given, not 


a name from one of these ridges.” And thus the epi" 


y | tire company, but for the benefit of the immediate "™ 


life and the laws of life, in the seed, in the germ, from the | panions of the speaker. 
embryo to the stem, from the stem to the leaf and from the 


ts , Ik takes 
From the foot of the incline, a bit of road 4* 


smoke of their furnaces or the dust of their daily travel. jeaf to the blossom, from the blossom to the seed, from the | the traveller across the Charles by the Weston bridge 


‘This majestic Lord’s Day, in which they bid the giant | seed to planting, from the planting to the harvest, and from 


who serve them on other days cease from their labors, is | the harvest to larger seed-times. 
all a distinction which belongs to what I may call the New | 


; i a 
which some time ago for years showed the ununiiof 2 

. . . : , _ ps oF **" 
cies of the abutting towns in the widely varying 88° 


He has no eyes to see, who, in those centuries in which | pair of the different sections. A tortuous river 





palk taxe° 
on bridge. 
form po 
ages of re 


formerly } 
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led across the fields towards Roberts on the 
Fitchburg, at once delightful and convenient, for it cut 
g considerable of the distance; but alas, some improve- 
ments the 
_ ile no longer permissible, and the former gap in the 

» js new tre bly barred. 


of the estate have rendered intrusion of the 
Presently a quiet path steals 
sively away from the travelled road and seeks the 
n of the hilltops through woods flaming with autum- 
ts, and through this the long serpentine file drags 
w length along to the summit of a hillock overlooking 
whe river and the road. The October air, balmy as that 
g, permits the ready transformation of exertion 
warmth, and here the party willingly rests, broken up 
tle knots, whose topics of discussion range from the 
owest shades of red to the report of the Committee of 
r from the splendid programme of the symphonies 

he evening to the likelihood of water in the famed 
s of Mars; 


tains the company with sifflant selections reminiscent 


, while the Printer, with distracted air, 
atest operatic melodies. 

Forward’ is the word, and on we go, each picking 
s path adown the steep ledges according to the dic- 
fhis own conscience; and, crossing a delightful dell, 


we W 


ith one accord assail the sharp incline of Doublet 
} for a few brief 


which taxes minutes the wind and 


nbs of novices. Here a halt is called. 


The suburbs of 











ton are delightful in whatever quarter one may wish to 

, but nowhere more pleasant than in these woods of 
Weston, with the Newtons in the foreground and backed 
Blue Hills. To the west lay outlined the 
nied dome, Wachusett; to the the 
rrecipices of Watatic—reminder, the geologist 
Still to the north, | 
e hazy peak of Monadnock, its ragged countour softened | 


our own 
north, steep 


southern | 


tells us, of the great continental glacier. 


in the mellow light; and then, again, the twin summits of 
the Packs, blended into one, and countless nearer hills. 
Below us, to the east, the river course is marked by the 
illiancy of the foliage, and on its brink, our goal, the 
Norumbega Tower. 
The halt being over, the higher summit was reached 
The 


of the men sought a wider horizon by ascents into a 


byarun across the connecting col. more adventur- 


enient tree crowning the top, and after a few moments 
easure in the beauties of the prospect again the word 
was given, “ Move forward, move forward, all along the line.” 
It was almost dusk when we reached the little tower, 
memorial erected by the genial Professor Horsford to 

it on which there were, it seemed to him, the 
{ European settlement in this country centuries be- 
Columbus 


came. We all remember this courtly 


tleman and the enthusiasm with which he could trace 
ere a waterway and there a mound, all fraught to him 
vih important tokens of long forgotten history, and it is 

be regretted that the world must feel that it should look 
askance at that which so interested him. But the world 
joes not know that Norumbega was but an incident in a 
ng career of investigation; that books and maps as- 
embled and arranged for the scholar of the future, re- 


warches into the literature of ten centuries ago, and the 


lection of information of our own aborigines, together | 


form a memorial to his name beside which the mere site of 
acuster of dwellings has really no importance. These are 
‘enduring monuments, even should there prove to be 


‘even a scintilla of basis for his Norumbega. 


it was almost dusk when we reached the tower, and 


no time for remark; and, in fact, the Appa- 
«han communicates his information not through public 


here was 


rances as a rule, but by the simpler method which some 
vould designate ‘ gossip.’ But up through the darkness 
‘the shaft we crept, and emerging thence into free air 
‘ain, we filled the platform at the top and manned and 
vomaned cach archewan until the 


‘aiemented tower fairly trembled with its precious human 


te j 
eight. 


merlon and crenelle 


And here we tarried till the sun went down, a blaze of 
sory beyond the Weston hills, and in the fast-gathering 
Wwilight hastened back, treading the devious way in semi- 
“arkness among the tangled shrubbery of the river's brink, 
“ning again our companions at the station, the better, 
Se wiser and the fresher for our brief commune with 
ature. ONE 


oF THEM. 


‘is said that when Dr. Holmes was last in England he 


¥ aT ype. = » = 4 al . . 
* specially ‘anxious to see the English agent of his 
American publishers. This gentleman called at the vener- 

loctor’s hotel and naturally expected the conversa- 
tio 


“® toturn on business, or, at all events, on literature. 
‘magine his surprise when he found that Dr. Holmes, who 
= shortly before seen some patent shaving invention, 
toad hardly be got to speak of anything but razors! Dr. 
Holmes ordered some new clothes from a West End shop 
"en in London, with which he was mightily pleased, and 
aher he had reached Boston he sent a copy of his works to 
*. Watt, asking him to hand them as a token of respect 
Wo his good friend and most excellent tailor. 


pain 


meeting at the Art Museum last year, held its first monthly 
meeting for this winter on the 3rd of November. 


ler, and Mr. Capen, all of whom sent reports to the meeting. 








EDUCATION IN FINE ART. 


The Commission on this subject, appointed by the 


All the 
members were present except Mr. Mead, Professor Chand- 


An interesting and encouraging letter from Dr, Mc- 
Donald, chairman of the Sub-Committee on Fine Art, was 
read. Dr. McDonald says that the “ committee is consider- 
ing the subject of the Fine Art Instruction in the schools 
in all its bearings, with the hope of being prepared soon to 
take action.” 

This action may perhaps involve radical changes in 
the course of study. 

Mr. J. Howard Walker, Mr. 
Ross Turner and Mr. Mead reported very favorably on 


Hon. Martin Brimmer, 


the exhibition, open that morning, of pictures and other 
articles fit for the decoration of school-rooms. The exhi- 
bition had been arranged by the joint action of the Art 
Students’ Association, the Conferences of Educational 
Workers, and the Public School Art League. The dealers 
in engravings and pictures have codperated cordially, 
The result is an exhibition of great merit, as large as the 
walls of the gallery can display. There is not a point or 
object exhibited which would not be desirable in a school- 
room. 

Mr. Ross Turner exhibited several objects of orna- 
mental pottery, to show how easy it would be to introduce 
in the place of the ghastly cylinders and cones, or rather 
abstract geometrical figures, articles of real beauty, such as 
would themselves interest the children who are to draw 
from them. 

Mr. Turner described with great interest a visit he had 
made to the George Putnam school in Roxbury, and the 
remarkable success which had attended the teaching there. 

A letter was read from Mr. Clark, the director of the 
Kansas City Art School. It was full of bright and interest- 
ing suggestions, of value to teachers and committees. 

Dr. Hale described the plan of the class in his Sunday 
work at church, on Fine Art in its relations to a Higher 
Life. 

It is gratifying to see that the public attention called to 
the subject of drawing in the public schools last year has 
affected the whole community. There is a general im- 
pression, as there is in England, that what is called the 
Kensington system, of which a poor shadow or semblance 
was attempted here, does not awaken any interest in art 
among the children and must be superseded by something 
more in accord with intelligent principles of education. 

On the other hand, correspondence from all parts of 
the country shows a gratifying interest in almost every 
important centre to attempt legitimate education in Fine 
Art. And, to our local pride, it was gratifying to see that 
from ail parts of the country, teachers, artists and, gener- 


ally, the friends of a higher education, look with great 
interest to the plans to be adopted in Massachusetts. 
After some elections, for enlarging the membership of 
the board, the meeting adjourned to meet again on the 
afternoon of December 1. 
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BY J. C. JOHNSON. 


[The public and private assemblies at the Orphan Asylum 
for girls are always made bright and interesting by the admira- 
ble singing of the children. For half a century now, the suc- 
cessive generations there have been under the admirable train 
ing of Mr. J. ©. Johnson. At the anniversary last week, 
which would have been the fiftieth anniversary connected 
with his assistance, Mr. Johnson was unfortunately kept at 
home suffering under an attack of grippe. Happily this dis 
ease ‘never attacks those in the extremes of life; so that we 
are sure, if we had not other evidence, that there is No sign of 
decay in Mr. Johnson’s interest in his pupils or theirs for him 
They sent him their love and best wishes by a unanimous vote 

Mr Johnson sent the followin ocigina! song for the occa 
sion, which the admirable choir of children sang.) 


There are seasons of sorrow and seasons of woe, 

And why they are sent us, the wisest don’t kuow. 

| But the reason is known on that other bright : hore, 

| Where Christ went to dwell and they sorrow no more, 
O sweet Mother Patience, unfold thy broad wing, 
We'll rest in its shelter, and suffer, and sing; 

We'll dream in the night there are angels on guard, 
And hope for each watcher an angel’s reward. 


Now this day of rejoicing, our day of the year, 
Comes cheerful to greet us; again we are here. 
Of all the Lord gave you, not any were lost ; 

The victory’s gained, but how great was the cost! 
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THE COMPLAINT OF THE HEROINE 


OF FICTION. 


BY MARY KENDALL. 

I once had lovely golden hair, 

Or raven hair—no matter which— 
I was as good and sweet and fair 

As any angel in a niche. 
Or, if I did a little wrong, 

It was to prove me human still; 
My feelings were extremely strong, 

But | had disciplined my will. 


A change has come—and what a change ! 
With awful problems I am vexed, 
From crime to crime I reckless range, 
| know not what will happen next. 
From frantic woe to frantic bliss, 
From frantic wrath to frantic glee— 
I never wished to be like this! 
I can’t make out what’s come to me! 


Gone are my gayety and cheer, 
Gone is my hero bold and true ; 
In my hysterical career, 
I very often long for you! 
Now me, all other woes above, 
My bitter destiny compels 
To wed a man I do not love, 
Then fall in love with some one else. 


Yet me how would you recognize, 
O Hero, if you met me now? 
What scorn would lighten from your eyes 
And corrugate your manly brow! 
The modern hero I have found, 
Upon the whole, I do not like ; 
He’s either stupid or unsound, 
And if I were not worse, I'd strike. 


But | am worse—I never guessed 
How bad I could be till I tried, 
Compelled too often to arrest 
My headlong course by suicide. 
And though I cease from guilt and slang, 
A fresh reprieve I fain would heg— 
For other authors seem to hang 


rheories on me like a peg. 


Ah, yet I long a little share 

Of happiness and love to find ; 
Again I would be gay and fair, 

Loyal, and chivalrous, and kind! 
Ah! do not bid me rant and rave, 

Ah! do not bid me preach and bore ; 
Give back my Hero, true and brave, 

Whom I shall love forever more! 


Longman’s Magazine. 
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MONISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The Method of Philosophy as a 
Systematic Arrangement of Knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
Second edition enlarged and revised. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. 


Dr. Carus is a staunch supporter of the theory of 
Monism. Doubtless the believers in this theory have a 
clear conception of what is meant by this term, but they 
As 


nearly as some of us can make out, it means that there is 


are not always successful in conveying it to others. 


in the universe but one substance and that this is neither 
matter nor mind, these last being only manifestations of it, 
One great obstacle to its comprehension by a considerable 
class of men will be that they will perversely look upon 
this substance as a kind of tertium quid, so that instead of 
having but one substance we shall have three! Itisa 
little doubtful whether by this device the subject is much 
simplified. 

It was once said of a popular public speaker’s address 
at a college anniversary that it was a ‘metaphysical argu- 
ment against metaphysics by a metaphysical thinker.’ 
This would hardly be in its full extent applicable to Dr. 
Carus ; yet in his discussions that 
He sometimes expresses himself clearly, 


there are features 
remind one of it. 





And oh, let Hosanna and joyous acclaim 

Rise up to the Father, whose love is the same ; 

In days of affliction, of sunshine, of rain, 

He’s present, and soon all is tranquil again. 

An angel looked back from the portals of Heaven. 
Said he, “ Of all pleasures to mortals now given, 
There are some have most flavor of things in this place, 
That are deeds full of beauty and heavenly grace.” 
Such deeds, benefactors, have come to our view ; 
For kindness and care many thanks are still due. 
| We'll do our endeavor as well as we may, 

And seek to walk far in the ‘ beautiful way.’ 


| ophising upon them he gets them unhappily mixed. 


and occasionally we have a profound and valuable thought. 
But frequently there is something like confusion in his 
statements, and a lack of conclusiveness in his reasoning. 
| Especially in this the case in his attempt at an explanation of 
causation. He makes a somewhat sensible distinction be- 
but in his philos- j 
He ; 
does not appear to give anything like a correct definition 
of cause. Closely connected with this is his failure to dis- 
Others of his defini- 
Take, for instance, this : 
“Soul, therefore, we define as the physical aspect of all the 
organic forms of our body.” This reminds me of the stud- 


tween ‘cause’ and ‘the reason why,’ 


criminate between force and motion. 
tions are curiously inadequate. 
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ent’s definition of vivacity, as the quality of one who talks 
vivaciously ! 

In explanation of certain evolutionary processes he 
says: “ Under the constant influence of special irritations 
special senses are created. Given ether waves of light 
abd sensation, and in the long process of evolution an eye 
will be formed; given air-waves of sound and sensation, 
and in the long process of evolution an ear will be formed.” 
This may be all correct, but it will bear a good deal of 
explanation. The man without much philosophic appre- 
hension and only common sense might inquire why it is 
that the eye or the ear always developes ina particular 
place, and why there are two of each and only two, instead 
of one or a dozen—why they do not break out on the cheek, 
or on the back of the head or all over the body, or even 
in trees and stones? 

It is a little interesting to learn that in the present 
animosity against what is called orthodoxy in theology and 
philosophy and science, even mathematics are not free 
from invasion. We are informed that there is a good deal 
of * dogmatism ' here that is to be discarded, The author, 
like some others, apparently does not believe in self-evident 
or necessary truths. His illustrations are very unfortu 
nate. ‘Thus he gives as one of the axioms that will not 
stand criticism, that “ a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points”; which is not an axiom at all, but a 
conventional definition! So we are to have a reformed 
mathematics with no dogmatism in them. The author is 


clearly not an intuitionalist either in physics or in meta- 


physics. } 

Of course like many another philosopher he is bound | 
to have his tussle with the free agency question. Ile | 
approaches this as he does some other subjeets with the | 
easy confidence that this is now to be satisfactorily dis 
posed of. He informs us that the determinists and the 
freelomists are both wrong, or rather, as afterwards 
appears, they are both right. A man is free in so far as 


he acts in accordance with his own character, which how- 


ever constrains him to act in certain ways and not in any 
other. In other words, he is free to do what he cannot 
help doing! But how he came to have such a character, 
since he has always been compelled to follow such a course 
of conduct as the character then existing prompted, is 
carefully unexplained. The freedom to choose what one 
cannot help choosing is a curious kind of freedom, — It isn’t 
helped much by the analogy of the magnetic needle. That, 
too, is free to point towards the north as he says. L sup- 
pose he would insist that it is some force within itself that 
prompts it todo this and itis free to obey this impulse 
though it cannot do anything else! But what if another 
powerful magnet he placed near it on the south side? It 
is now free to do just the opposite of what it could not 
help doing before, and to do what it cannot help doing 
now! Great is this new philosophy, which after all is not 
new. Still there is much that is interesting in the book, 
much that is amusing and a few things that are instructive. 
GreorGE M. STEELE. 


THe BurrerFLY HuNnTERS IN THE CARIBBEES. By Eugene 
Murray-Aaron. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


A most charming and valuable book for boys and by 
no means to be despised by children of a larger growth is 
that entitled The Butterfly Hunters in the Caribbees, 
written by a well-known naturalist, Dr. Eugene Murray- 
Aaron, and published by the Scribners. The story follows 
the course of two boys and their tutor through the islands 
of the Greater Antilles, primarily in quest of butterflies, 
but not neglecting other departments of natural history 
and matters in general which are of interest to intelligent 
people. No one can begin this book and then lay it aside, 
for it is full of interest from the title-page to the end, and 
no one can read the book without profit intermingled with 
pleasure. In the first place, the facts are not strained to 
fit any vagaries of literary or artistic license, no butterflies 
are caught out of season or in wrong localities,and the same 
strict care for truth characterizes every statement, save per- 
haps the possibly debatable one that there is an Equi- 
noctial storm. In its consideration of insects, the book is 
particularly strong, as might be expected from the special 
training of the author. The traveller's yarns about the 
deadly sting of the scorpion and the fatal bite of the taran 
tula are reduced to their proper dimensions, and in this 
matter, there is one statement in the book, which calls for 
the widest circulation. The discussion turns upon some 
of these noxious animals, and Dr. Bartlett, who is the 
tutor, summarizes the danger in these words, “ Either a 
scorpion or a centipede would put you on the sick list for 
at least twenty-four hours, and a tarantula might, if it 
But a coral 
snake would do even worse, and might, although it is 
quite unlikely, end fatally ifa large female snake bit either 


were a good sized one, make it three days. 


of you.” ‘The hints to collectors which are woven into the 
\tory will prove of the greatest value to novices, who can 
yre, in a moment, profit by the years of experience of 


| hearts, and Faith’s dying wish 1s that they may stay always. 


| which has just been issued by Lee and Shepard, contain- 
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sented and the proper shape given to distorted ones. We 
learn that cigar boxes are made of a kind of mahogany, 
that cannibalism is on the increase in Hayti, that it is not 
so very dangerous after all to travel across that island, 


that an octopus has three hearts, that Columbus and Fro. 


bisher were pirates, and no end of hisiory 2nd geography. 


The information, too, is up to date and is surprisingly 
accurate and wide in its range, and it can be discussed 
only on almost finical grounds, such as, for example, that 
Conway's ascent was not really to the highest of the Mustagh 
Mountains but to a satellite thereof. The book is in every 
sense a most praiseworthy one, it is entertaining in the 
highest degree ond is indeed a great popular contribution 
to our knowledge of an exceedingly interesting subject, 


the delightful Caribbeean Islands. 








LirrLe Miss Fairn 
Shepard. 


By Grace Le Baron 3oston: Lee & 


There is a touch of unreality about Little Miss Faith. 
The characters are vague and artificial. Faith perhaps is 


the clearest and neither her unselfishnessness nor her 


suffering moves us. The book lacks naturalness and spon- 
taneity. It seems but a feeble imitation of the Bird's 
Christmas Carol. The conversations are stilted. Yet 


when all is said, it is an attractive littl volume, well bound 


and illustrative. Little crippled Faith, surrounded by 





every luxury that love can suggect and money can buy, 
passes her short lite in giving happiness to others. Tol 
share her happy home she sends to the city missionary for 
a little girl to spend a week at Falcon Height. For that 


week Elsie Lovelace and her sweet voung mother win all 


A dainty little book it is both within and without, 


ing a series of pretty little sketches by Alyn Yates Keith, 
sketches which have made their bow to an admiring public 
in the columns of the New York Evening Post. ‘There 
are nine of them in A Hilltop Summer, for so the book is 
named, and they present a story of Hilltop manners and 
customs, all of which is given to us in Hilltop dialect. We 
have all been some time to Hilltop, not this particular one, 
itis true, but we ean take interest in the bits of gossip 
which are typical of them all and can realize that this 
simple country life has its picturesque side as wel! as more 
famous and pretentious phases of human existence. These 
charming sketches deal largely with persons but they by 
no means forget nature and the flowers and the birds, and 
there is much interest in this study of man, in the simple 
burial of Aunt Rachel, or the philanthropic plans of Uncle 
Arad and Aunt Tishy, or the romance of Cap'n Paul, 
which he had preserved for « generation from the knowl- 
edge of the prying villagers. The little book is a charm- 
ing one and gives us just another taste of the good things 
which Miss Keith can prepare for us; for, be it remembered, 
it is she of whom we treasure such pleasant recollections 
as the bright authoress of A Spinster’s Leaflets. 

A book which will not only interest the pupils for whom it 
is intended but will also be attractive to the general 
reader of French is The Scientific French Reader, edited 
by Prof. A. W. Herdler of Princeton University and pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. ‘The presentation of this is novel in 
several respects, for although science has been before 
invoked tu lend additional interest to the study of foreign 
languages, no volume has thus far been given to us which 
seems so successfully developed as is this one. The 
articles which are presented are short and bright, they are 
well illustrated and they are abreast of the scientific 
research of to-day. This needs no other evidence than 
the fact that there is here an account of Lilienthal’s ex peri- 
ments in aviation, which have been described by the 
experimenter within the year, while the description of a 
monte escalier électrique, presents what is indeed a novelty, 
not yet known to us in this country, a sort of chariot for 
one, running on rails fastened to the baluster, following 
the course of the stairway and having the advantage of 
adaptability to any existing staircase. Many popular 
experiments in physics, balancing of waterpails, the Salem 
witch, the gyroscope and the like are presented, much 
attention is given to the recent developments of electricity, 
and other matters of interest are noted, such as, for example, 
the projected bridge across the Hudson at New York and 
the remarkable viaduct across the Cerveyrette near Briancon 
in France. The book is exveedingly creditable to its 
editor and is almost certain to meet with great success. 
It presents such attractive matter to our investigating 
youth that it will urge them on to rapid acquisition of the 
language. 


For some reason Ruskin has been somewhat neglected by 


makers up of text-books, where other writers, less worthy, 
were receiving every consideration. It is, therefore, with 
much pleasure that we find a well edited volume of Ruskin’s 
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& Co.) The care with which it was compile: is at: 
by the explanatory introductions and nume, 


. ‘US anr 
tions. 


But it seems that Mrs. Heyford at times { 
selecting such portions of Raskin as could 
used in schools, and inserted much which is ha 


ing with the plan. Ruskin has said « 


“Nothing is of the least use to young jx 
interests them,” and we suspect that certai: 
of the Air and a few other selections in th: 
greatly interest the youthful mind, nor ma 
for that matter. Mr. Ruskin is undoub: 


‘ 
teacher, but it should be remembered he has 
tions, not the least of which isa peculiar 
didactic bias, which obtrudes itself in near! 
and more especially in those dealing with art 
economy—a limitation which tends to count: 
the good effect his teaching otherwise wo 
cannot be denied that many of his ideas a 
these subjects are very valuable and sugges 
cannot help feeling that the minds of , 
are so easily influenced by what they read 
obstructed by teachings concerning which | 
controversy and dissent, and which are |a 
matically by Mr. Ruskin. 

Mr. Ruskin’s influence as a teacher 
in the wonderful power he has in awake 


rt} 
oy the p 


for art in general and in quickening 
beauties of nature. It is by the study of s 
develop those faculties that the mind is e& 
by vague theories or do trines which col 


With the exce ptio 


volume of selections is well suited for its purpose 


meaning to the young. 
. 5S 


will without doubt receive a hearty welcon« ( 
The First Latin Book, prepared for G & ( 

William C. Collar and M. Grant Daniell, b 

teachers of the highest rank in this city, is not inter 

supersede the Beginner’s Latin Book by the same a ' 

The two works will have a somewhat diff 

one being especially designed for schools " 

necessity, less attention must be given t 

The principles are quite as fully stated as 

book, but in this one less time is devoted to « 

translation. Ihe present book is intend 

pupil thoroughly in Latin and not to serve as 

stone to some particular author’s works. | 

well adapted to its purpose, and presents some fea 

which will awaken the interest of the pu; n his w 

and others for the continuation of t 


} ¢ 
The é “ 


aroused. 


It does not seem probable that John Trowbr 


wrote Three Boys on an Electrical Boat, can b 
Trowbridge ; if he is, his powers have deteriorat 
ingly. There is a good deal of information t ee ga 
from Three Boys on an Electrical Boat, but it is mixed in 
with much that is doubtful and the story which carries 
is not good. The general idea of the submarin: 

is borrowed from Jules Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagaes 
Under the Sea and nich damaged in the transfer 

Suill, the book is like to interest boy-readers ele 
city and it is for that reason, no doubt, that I! 
Mifflin have published it. 

The Voyage of the Liberdade by Captain Jos! 
cum, published by Roberts Brothers, is a simp 
of remarkable adventures, a story which is related ¥ 
out adornment by the person who has been p1 ncipa 
these adventures. A romancer would find untold treas 
in this book, for it treats of storm and mutiny, fever 


shipwreck, and all without affectation and almost as 


things were naturally to be expected. The wrecked | 
of four, one a child, builds a boat out of what materia® 


they find at hand and this little craft is sailed across‘ 
ands of miles of ocean, finding at last a port in this co# 
try. The story is a very interesting one and it has ' 
additional merit of truth. 








Mrs. Clara Loaise Burnham’s last novel, Sweet 
will not only gratify her already numerous readers, but ¥ 
also make her many new friends. In a captivatin, 
story, skillfully and naturally connected with 
of the White City. Mrs. Burnham has shown te 8: 
appreciation of an author who has not only menta - 


but artistic discrimination. 


The style is 
suggestive, and withal has that peculiar spark'e, (© 
atmosphere of good breeding and refinement that !s * 
genial to the intellectual reader. The characte! 
drawn and human, and if there is no plot to speas 


Altogether it isa ™ 


s are ¥° 


because it is quite superfluous. 
that will make the dull hours fly. 


: . ‘ . of an ordinary 
Upon a Cast is the story of the loves of ord 








‘ers. In all sorts of ways, all kinds of facts are pre- 


essays and letters, by Mrs. L. G. Heyford ( Boston: Ginn 


ct Ip 
° . } } _, 2 
young man for an ordinary young girl: both beautl!™ 














an anticlimax however. 
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~eatures from coming to an understanding. She avoids 


‘he narrowness of life in a suburban town about the book : | 


ied the authoress has expressed it very well. 


Evidently 


is held in by no narrow beliefs in straitlacedness. 





nk they ean transgress conventions about 
es and 


His ideas 


t what would happen to people who, loving each other 


still move in polite society. 


ve openly as husband and wife without having | 


gh the marriage rites is probably correct 


is far as it goes. There is nothing shocking about 


ok; it is rather amusing reading; not profound, 


THE MAGAZINES 
The Atlantic Monthly for November contains much of 
The title 


most attention is that of Mr. Henry Chik 


the general reader. which will per- 


Tammany Points the 


et le 
\ i iit, 


municipal reform movement, such articles as 


contributed to an 


he one 


earlier issue by Mr. 


l'ammany Hall are of particular value. Impor 


ant ; in American history and noted statesmen are | 


r. Frederick Ban- 


tten of in the Atlantic, and D 


as made a valuable contribution to the series in his 


Seward’s Attitude toward Compromise and Seces- | 


Dr. (,eorge 


Birkbeck Hill, who has identified his 
name with Boswell’s Johnson, contributes a very interest- 
g paper descriptive of a recent find, entitled Boswell’s 


Proof-Sheets. Dr. William Everett, preserving the tradi- 


learning among public men, treats the subject of 


Emperor Hadrian’s Ode to his Soul with scholarly 


ase lhe first of a new series of International Papers, 


y existing relations and _ historical 


passages 
the United States and other countries, is Mr. 
Growth of 


w's inquiry into the American Influence 


ver England This issue also contains the first part ota 
two-pa story by Mary Hallock Foote entitled The 
umpeter. lhe scene of the story is laid in the North. 
west, and it incidentally deals with the (¢ oxey troubles. 
Hearn contributes From My Japanese Diary, and 


s acharming story of Sicilian customs entitled Rosa. 
lhe pening of another school year is signalized by a 
paper on The Academic Treatment of English, by Horace 
ler, which supplements an earlier paper on The 


Writing. 


xhaustive book reviews, and the usual departments com- 


ational Law of Reading and Poems, 
plete the issue. 


rhe ¢ rolden House 
Harper *s, 


November 
and on the whole the end is rather unsatisfac- 


comes to an end in the 


ry. Undoubtedly itis all right so far as probability goes, 
nd that, of course, is the main thing. But it gives one 
Mr. Warner 
has carefully cut the steps of Jack’s descent into Avernus, 


the has brought him up into Heaven on the fly, as it 
were: a tr 


the impression of being hastily wrought out. 


ansit impossible to follow closely, and one would 
have liked to see the journey morein detail. He leaves the 
narried people happy and Jack at work. 
nteresting, had Mr. Warner described Jack at work more 
ndetail; perhaps he will do so yet. Certainly the book 
a5 it Is 


gives one the impression that it was ended sweetly 


© please young women; it is not 

e Journey in the World. Mr. Thomas A. Janvier is 
particularly bright in his presentation of the real state of 
the case in the matter of Captain Kidd and others, pirates. 
ltis an interesting little history that he gives of the old 
times of the Sea Robbers in New York, ‘ that rascally little 
town’ as he calls it. 
story of the 


nearly as strong as A 


Mr. Julian Ralph has a pretty fair 
slums called The Line-Man’s Wedding: Miss 
‘rite Merrington has a story of some merit called A 
ster of the Edwin Lord Weeks’s article 


full of information 


Margus 
g mae 
Annunciation. 


nN Rainne ‘ . 
7 Rajp itana not very attractively | 


presented. 
Among the illustrated articles in Home and Country, 
rporal James Tanner, Editor, for November ( Thanks- 
Living 
haldson, and My Grumpy . 
strated and entertainingly 
india, by 


told are, A 
Alphonse Mouset; Woman's Life in Western 

y Ella L. Guptill; Among the Moslems, by Rev. 
rick Thomas Hughes ; The Noblest of Weeds, by 


Percival Lydall ; and The Ice on the Ocean, by Prof. 
Thompson T . 


Patr 


. Lawson. 


Mr. W. S. Harwood has an article 
about The 


0 


in the Cosmoplitan 
Di . . 
Pinion that the Art Schools are about to be recognized as 
ay 

ast influence in American life, and in this he is prob- 


ably correct. He speaks patronizingly of Philadelphia, 


Bost 


‘he middle of the book you wonder how long the eutliens! 


There is a certain atmosphere of | i 


marriage | 


is | Maelcho is the title of the new historical 
Way. In these 


It would have been | 


g number) are The Romance of a Fool, by Roger |’ 
Uncle, by George Cable ; 


Trip Through | 


Art Schools of America. It is Mr. Harwood’s | 
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that lair of ee al as ‘conservative ’ ; otherwise, his 


«ho is Charlotte Dunning, can contrive to keep the loving | article is, in the main, accurate enough and fairly interest- 


ing. Henri Bouchat tells the story of Agnes Sorel, dwell- 
ing entertainingly on the lady’s coquettishness of disposi- 
Public Con- 
trol of Urban Transit, by Sylvester Baxter; The Story of 
Albion W. 


American Press, by James Creelman, who evidently stands 
| al . 


tion. Other articles in the Cosmopolitan are: 
ja Thousand, by 


Tourgee; The Chiefs of the 


jin awe of the gentlemen, his subjects; and The 
I. Fletcher. 


Public 
| Library Movement, by William 


ahe 
rhe book appears in Harper’s Quarterly Series. 
Mr. Frank Frankfort Moore has written a novel, I for- 
Banns, presumably to frighten those persons who | 


NOTES. 


The delights of Herrick are 
young. 


to be placed before the 
Selections from the Hesperides and The Noble 
Numbers have been made by Prof. Edward E. Hale, Jt 

Ph. D., Professor Hale 


has made notes on the poems and written an introduction 


of the State University of Lowa. 


to them, and they will presently appear from the press of 


Ginn & Company. 
A writer named R. 8S 


. Hickens is said to be the author 





| of The Green Carnation, the new novel which so deftly 
land ee satirizes Oscar Wilde and all his school. 

| romance by 
Apple- 


rrania, this story relates to Ireland, but 


the Hon. Emily Lawless, which is published by D. 
ton & Co. Like (¢ 
(it is Ireland in the stirring days of the sixteenth century, 
and the book is largely a tale of war and adventure. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling appears to like to study animal 
His first 


is to come out in the 


psychology. American tale is to be a tale of 
Century. All of the 


walking delegate ’ from 


beasts. It 
dramatis persone are horses. The‘ 
whom the story 


takes its name is a raw-boned horse from 


Kansas, who tries to stir his companions to rise in their 


might against the Oppressor Man. Perhaps this story 


will be sarcastic. 
The St. Louis Republic for October 19, 1894, 
three-column reply to Senator Edmunds’ contribution to 


prints a 


the tariff discussion in Harper’s Magazine for February. 


The fact is not. mentioned that Senator Edmunds’ 


article 


| appeared in Harper’s for February, 1888. If Senator 


Edmunds has been waiting for this reply, the six years 


since 88 must have been years of unhappiness. 
J. BM. 


hood in Scotland 


Barrie has completed his 


article on My Boy 
, Which will be published in this country. 
It has been called a beautiful piece of writing. 

A man whose 
Dr. Hoffman of Frankfort-on-the-Main, has just 
His Strupwelpeter, or Untidy Pete 
lated into every tongue, is one of the best and most profit 
Hoffman himself 
views everything 
from a rosy aspect, and to the last he was fond of a joke, 


although he lived into his eighty-seventh year. 


works are kuown all over the world, 


died. 


r, which has been trans- 


able books for children ever conceived. 


was one of those fortunate men who 


The author of Colette has written a story for boys and 


girls and older readers as well, entitled Madeleine’s 


Rescue. This will be published shortly, with many illus- 


trations, by D. Appleton & Co. 


The first painting of Napoleon was made under pecular 
circumstances. He was a mere youth, a second-lientenant, 
and utterly unknown to fame and wretchedly poor. The 
famous painter, Greuze, happened to 


Valence, 


Colombier, a lady of prominence into whose circle 


be passing through 
where Napoleon was stationed, and Madame du 
Napo- 
leon had been admitted, ordered the painters to make his 
portrait, saying that, if no misfortune befell him, he would 
play a great réle. The portrait passed from Madame du 
Colombier to her daughter, Madame de Bressieux, and at 
the death of the latter it was acquired by the uncle of the 
present owner, who is the Marquis de Las Casas. A 
reproduction of this now famous painting is the frontispiece 


to McClure’s Magazine for November, and is, perhaps, the 





most remarkable of the fifteen early portraits of Napoleon 
in that magazine. 


Mr. David Christie Murray’s mind seems to run to the 


concoction of queer titles. Since his arrival in America 
| he has begun to work upon a series of three satirical and | 
| eaeuiie dramas which are not intended for 


the stage. The 


prese ntation on 
first of the three bears Fi title ‘Why?’ | 
Said Gladvs, and has also a sub-title, 


A Question of Fetters. 
Che story, which is divided into three periods respectively 
entitled Gilded, Galling and Broken, relates to the revolt 
modern 


series, Mr. Mur- 
ray proposes to deal with the revolt of the husband, and 


conditions of 
In the second book of the 


of a fashionable wife against the 


married life. 


in the third volume he will present a solution all his own 
of the social difficulties of the two earlier portions of his 
work. 

An Evening with Trilby is the name given to a new 
form of entertainment devised by residents of Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
to be held at a private residence, and to bring together 
artistic people—those who cared for literature and music 


Invitations were issued for a social meeting, 
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and drawing, and especially those who cared for Mr. Du 
Maurier’s latest book above all other books of the year, 
From the printed programme it appears that there were 
essays on The Story of Trilby, Du Maurier, and His Life 
and Work, The French of Trilby, and the Quartier Latin, 


The Identiy of the Artists in Trilby, Trilby’s Voice and 





Method, Trilby as a Hypnotic Subject, and Could Trilby 
Be Successfully Dramatized?" And there were songs) 
rendered by a male quartette—the songs, Malbrouck s’en 
va-t-en Guerre, Ben Bolt, Au Claire de la Lune; and 
other songs, no doubt, which, if Mr. Du Maurier had not 
remembered, the world might some time have forgotten 

It was just about a year 
published Mr. 
Booth, and this 


ago that Macmillan & Co. 
William Winter’s Life and Art of Edwin 
fall they have a similar treat in store for 
us in the Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson. It is doubtful 
whether any other actor has so won his way into the heart 
of the American public as Mr. Jefferson, and the little 
book written by Mr. Winter, one of his warmest personal 
friends, is sure of a hearty welcome. 
not alone of Mr. 


It contains a vivid 
picture, Jefferson himself, but also of the 
famous family of actors to which he belongs, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated by sketches and photographs, most of 
them here reproduced for the first time. 

Mr. Yule Oldham, university lecturer in geography at 
England, The New 
Discovery of America. 


Cambridge, is delivering lectures on 
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Brook Farm. Historic and Personal Memoirs. By John Thomas 


Codman. Boston: Arena Publishing Co. $2.00. 
Memoirs of Count Lavalette. London: Gibbings. 
Oxford, Cambridge: la musique et les lettres. Par Stéphane 


Mallarmé. Paris: Didier. 


Riverby. By John Burroughs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
The Bird’s Calendar. By H. E. Parkhurst. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Boston: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. 


$1.50. 


William Gregory, K. C. M.G., Governor of Ceylon. 


London : 
John Murray 


HISTORY. 
An Unrecorded Chapter of Indian Mutiny. 
force. London: J. Murray. 
Dictionnaire des Finances, publiee sous la direction de M. Léon 
Bay. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 
Die Rauchopfer bei ‘ den Griechen. V. H. v. 
Mayer & Miille 
Entwicklung d. athena sis u. der Seidenindustrie vom 
Alterthums bis zum Ausgang d. Mittelalters. V. T. Yoshida. 
Aavlelbure: Hornig. 
Geschishte des deutschen Privatrichts. 
Stuttgart: Enke 
L’Armeée sous la Révolution. 
Ollendorff. 
Recueil des instructions données aux ambassadeurs de France. 
Espagne, T. I. (1649-1700). Par A. Morel Fatio, Paris: Alcan. 


Russia under Alexander III. By H. Samson-Himmelstierna. 
London: Unwin. 


By K. G. Wilber- 


Fritze. Berlin: 


V. F. v. Thudichum. 


Par Ernest d’Hauterive. Paris: 


The Portuguese in India. By F.C. Danvers. London: W.H. 
Allen. 
SCIENCE. 
Das Atomvolumen in chemischen Verbindungen. V. E. Men- 


sel. Leiguitz: Scholz. 
Der Vogelflug. V. W. Winter. Miinchen: Ackermann. 
Kinematics. By A.J. Dubois. London: Gay & Bird. 


Ueb. die Reihenenwicklupgen! der Potential theorie. V. M. - 
Bécher. Leipzig: Tenbner. 
Wild Flowers in Art and Nature. 


By J. C. L. Sparks. 
E. Arnold 


London: 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Durch Siid-Amerika. V. Th. Ohlsen. 


| Elements d’économie politique. 
Larose. 





Hamburg: Bock. 


Par Joseph Rambaud. Paris: 


| From the Greeks to Darwin. By Henry Fairfield Osborn, Sc. D. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 


Points of Difference between the English, Roman and Protest- 
| ant Churches. By M.J. Procter. London: Hall 


Processes for the Production of Ex Libris Book-Plates. 
Vinycomb. London: Black 


Religion and the Bible. By F. D. Cummings. 
‘ruth Seeker Co. SOc. 


Revolted Woman. By C. G. Harper. London: 
Rugsbroek and the Mystics. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


The Better World. By E. B. Southwick, M. D. 
Truth Seeker Co. 650c. 


Zwei Fahrten in das nordliche Eismeer nach 8 itzbergen u. 
Novaja Zemlja. V. Kitter v. Barry. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 


SONGS RECEIVED. 


By J. 
New York: The 


Elkin Matthews. 
3y M. Maeterlinck. London: 


New York: The 


| Freedom’s Land—America. 
Luther Stephenson. 
| The Liberty Bell. 
Stephenson. 


Words and music by General 
Boston: 
Words and 
; Boston : 
| 1 ‘he Veteran’s Dream. 
| Stephenson. 


Oliver Ditson Co. 35c. 
music by General Luther 
Oliver Ditson Co. 


Word and music by General Luther 
40c. 


Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 


Like threads of silver seen through crystal beads, 
Let love through good deeds show. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Sunpay, NOVEMBER 11. 


*Tis the sublime of man, 
Our noontide majesty, to know ourselves 
Parts and proportions of one wondrous whole ! 
S. T. Coleridge. 
Monpbay, NOVEMBER 12. 
Better to stem with heart and hands 
The roaring tide of life, than lie 
Unmindful, on its flowery strand, 
Of God's occasions drifting by. 
Whittier. 
‘Tuxspay, NoveMBER 13. 
To know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wisdom 
Milton. 
WrEpNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 
All things are best fulfill’d in their due time, 
And time there is for all things, 


Truth hath said. 
Milton. 
Tuurspay, NoveMBER 15. 
Ob, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive ! 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 16. 
Princes are the glass, the school, the book, 
Where subjects’ eyes do learn, do read, do look. 


Shakespeare. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

I am sure the Mr. Hallet Thompson who is playing 
Nortier in Monte Christo this week at the Grand Opera 
House is the same bov who as Frank Hallett was at the 
Boston Museum a few seasons ago, doing nothing in par- 
ticular. of the 
And by this same 
token how many young folk the Boston Museum has had 
in its time, who since leaving have blossomed forth with 
talents, good looks, industry and ambition that never got a 
bit of a chance at the Museum at all. I don’t mean, of 
course, people like Sadie Martinot, Viola Allen, Kellard, 
Mary Hampton, Louis James, Joe Haworth, ete ,--people 


That was evidently the fault Boston 


Museum and not of Mr. Thompson. 


who have become prominent since. Of course one has 
only to remember those folk, to realize what a magnificent 
stock company we ought to have this moment at the old 
house ; but the public outside the theatre does not krow 
how good a stock company might be there this moment, of 
young folk who tried their first season or so at the old 
house, full of ambition and talent, and eager only for the 
* chance * they—well, | suppose they didn’t get, since they 
are elsewhere now. 

Mr. Hallett is handsome, has a good voice, a strikingly 
fine manner and bearing for so young a fellow, and withal 
a distinct aptitude for the profession he has chosen. [| ex 
tend him greeting and am glad to see him back again with- 
his ‘chance,’ and so well improving it. Sydney Booth is 
in the same company, standing up straighter than he did in 
the comfortable, easy-going Museum, and with a brighter 
ring to his voice. The fine Booth profile is a littl more 
elean-cut than it was, too. If the genius we associate with 
his name is to appear in this younger generation, it is to 
come trom this boy. Of course he has got to work tre- 
mendously, but they do say he is working tremendously, 
and has something more than a Booth profile and a whole- 
some boyish personality to work on, too. 

What shall one say of Miss Burress? Whom we all 
remember vivid and beautiful as Mercedes in Agatha a 
little while ago. Whom we all remember for white beauty 
and feverish power as the hysteric heroine of Mayfair. 
She is, of course, not doing herself justice now. She has 
been ill—she is ill—something cruel or bitter hard must 
have happened just lately; she is not herself; 
some reason—surely there is some reason. 


there is 
't is intrusive 
cruelty even to try to see beneath the mask of the part the 
actress plays, and yet it would be a cruelty to judge Miss 
Burress in this case as an actress, when it is so evident 
that, from some reason that is none of our business but that 
must be taken as an excuse, she is not doing her abilities 
justice. We have so often seen her painstaking and 
faithful in her work, that it is not fair to call her listless 
and unthoughtful now. We must remember what Miss 
Burress has already proved of herself in Boston. And, 
surely, it will be a spur to her recovery of all that for just 
now has slipped from her, to know that her friends do 
remember, and that for the sake of it they hold their judg- 
ment now—and wait. 

Boston should have the treat of the finest Virginius 





since Mr. McCullough in Mr. O'Neil next week. It is composed of Henry G. Marquand and W. Lewis F; 
something to make one weep—and I have no doubt Mr.| New York, Dr. Henry C. Angell and Mrs. J. Mont 


| 


O'Neil does weep over it; he is too good an actor not to— | 


that the barn-storming experience he has been through 
makes him willing now and then to come down from digni- 
fied artistic work to a swift bid for the vulgar laugh he 
must despise as soon as won. His reading of “ You're 


the last act. 
speech, too! It made my flesh creep. Of course, the 
house laughed ; the dreadful part of it was that he meant 
it to laugh. 


made his flesh creep too. What in the world is the public 


It is a comfort, to be sure, that it must have | 


letting an artist like Mr. O'Neil go about barn-storming | 


for, to learn such things! and have to do such things ! 
When you see Sowing the Wind again, take special 


note of Mr. Guy Standing’s work in Sir Richard Cursiter, 


the young rake and sport. You will observe, please, that 
Mr. Standing plays a part that might easily be made offen- 
sive in vulgarity. Mr. Standing, however, succeeds in 
keeping Sir Richard agentleman. Oh yes! yes! a gentle- 
man very much gone wrong, if you like, a gentleman who 
But there is all 
the difference in the world in a gentleman's doing all that, 


and a duffer or a cad trying it. 


behaves himself atrociously, of course. 


Mr. Standing makes the 
gentleman who has gone wrong a good fellow besides. He 
is a dissipated rake, and pretty well beyond ever being 
anything else, too; but it’s more a case of dissipation, after 
all, than native 


viciousness. Mr. Standing does more. 


His Richard is a human, humorsome chap. His standards 
are all wrong, of course, but he lives up to them, such as 
they are. He hasn't good taste about what a joke is, but 
his enjoyment of what he considers a joke is as whole- 
hearted and wholesome as if he had better taste. Now of 
course half of you will imagine I am saying that Mr. 
Standing has the part of a nice moral gentleman to play 
and that he plays him well. And you will be shocked that 
I have called Richard Cursiter ‘a nice moral gentleman.’ 
Well, I haven't. It is precisely because Sir Richard is a 
dissipated, immoral young rake, that Mr. Standing 
deserves so much credit for playing him so and not allow- 
him to be an insupportably offensive and vulgar cad at 
the same time. And that is what you are to note the next 
time you see Sowing the Wind. 

What 


Teresa Vanghn gives us in 1492! 


a sweet, wholesome, pathetic few moments 
Why don’t someone 
write her a play, through which she can wander, a tuneful, 
sad ministrel, in her rags, her delicate, wistful face framed 
in its loose hair, and have all sorts of misfortunes and 
things happen to her, and then be found out to be the 
daughter of the nice, rich, clean old man in the play and 
go and live in a palix and have a boofy dress for the last 
act. Or would the charm of her be less potent in wistful 
simplicity, if we had more of it than her few moments in 
1492 give us? Surely, there she would be sadly missed ; 
and it is proof of how easily pleased the average house is 
with genuine simplicity, that Miss Vaughn is called 
and recalled for her litthke German songs, and the sight of 
the wistful face and the sound of the pathetic, sweet voice. 
This in a Comic Opera Variety Show, too, to which many 
of you insist on believing only wickedly inclined, frivolous 
folk go, because—oh dear, goodness only knows because 
what ! SHERIDAN. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


The annual Chrysanthemum Show of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society has proved a great attraction 
during the past week, despite the stormy weather. Indeed, 
the transformation scene, as one passed from the wintry 
street into the blooming brightness of the Society’s halls, 
was marvellously enchanting. The exhibit was remark- 
ably fine, showing an advance upon that of last year. 

In the upper hall were the different classes of chrysan- 
themums in pots, both Japanese, incurved or Chinese, 
pompons and groups, the latter each covering 150 square 
feet, and including palms and other foliage. The lower 
hall was devoted to the display of cut blooms, prominent 
among them being many new seedlings. There were some 
wonderfully large flowers, all of fine quality, form and 
foliage of both flowers and plants. 

Fifty members of the Society were present at the 
annual chrysanthemum dinner, which took place at the 
Tremont House. Joseph H. Woodford, chairman of the 
committee of arrangements presided. 


The circulars announcing fifty-first exhibition of the 
Boston Art Club have been issued. This exhibition will 
be limited to oil paintings and sculpture. It will be opened 
Friday evening, Jan. 18, 1895, with a reception, and it will 
be closed Saturday evening, Feb. 16. Fifteen nundred 
dollars has been appropriated for this exhibition, to Le 
expended in the following manner: $500, $300 and $200 
to be awarded in cash prizes, and $500 to purchase one or 
more pictures. A special jury of award has been formed, 





— 


aser of 


* fomery 
Sears of Boston and Robert W. Vonnoh of Philadelphia 


The jury on admission will consist of Henry Sandham 
Cyrus E. Dallin, Joseph H. Hatfield, Jacob Wagner 
Walter L. Dean, Charles H. Hayden, Edward H. Barnard 


| William W. Churchill and Ernest L. Major. Contribution, 
going to die,” for instance, just before the duel scene in| 
At the end of a finely sustained dramatic | 


will be received at the club from Jan. 2 till Jan. 5. 
more than three works by the same artist are 
Blanks must be sent in by Jan. 2. 
be ready for collection Jan. 5. 


Not 
eligible. 
All Boston works must 


At the meeting of the New England Historic-Genes. 
logical Society, held on Wednesday in the Boston ['p). 


_ versity Chapel, a paper on John Harvard and the Found. 


ing of Harvard College was read by William R. Thayer. 
A. M., editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 
The following names were proposed and accepted t 


‘membership: Isaac F. Dobson, Ipswich; James M. Cog 


man, Brookline; Russell Smith Taft, Burlington; Re, 
N. Goodale, Saco, Me.; Samuel K. Hamilton, Wakefield 
John S. Brayton, Fall River; Isaac G. Robbins, Melros 
Charles S. Fellows, Boston. 

The librarian reported twenty volumes and twent 
pamphlets given the society during October. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club's Saturday outings 
are especially interesting this year. On page 4 we give ar 
account of the recent trip to Norumbega Tower. Next 
Saturday, November 17, Miss Wilcox will conduct an out- 
ing to Lake Waban; November 24, the route wil 
Turkey Hilland Mystic Lake, with Mr. Allen; December 
1, tothe Peabody Boulders, with Mr. Chubbuck ; Decem. 
ber 8, Middlesex Fells and the old siver mine, with Mr 


Hall. 


Professor G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark Uni 
versity, Worcester, will give an address on The New Psy. 
chology at the meeting of the Twentieth Century Clut 
next Wednesday evening. Each member of the Club has 
the privilege of inviting one guest. 

At the meeting of the Massachusetts Commandery of 
the Loyal Legion, held last Wednesday evening, Gen. Ge 
B. Drake read a memorial tribute to General Banks. 

Resolutions upon the death of Captain George W. Le 
Favor, 24th Massachusetts Infantry, were also adopted, as 
follows : 

“ During his service with the regiment while an enlisted 
man, he was a good soldier, and served faithfully as an 
officer until he was mustered out of the service. He 
always had the esteem and respect of his brother officers 
In civil life he was a faithful and diligent employee in th 
Post Office Department, serving in a responsible position 
from 1866 until his death. 
hereby 

“ Resolved, That this Commandery has lost a worthy 
companion, and that we tender this expression of symp» 
thy to his family in their bereavement. 

“ Resolved, That this memorial and resolutions be e- 
tered upon the records of the Commandery and a copy b 
sent to the family of the deceased.” 


In view of his death, it is 





THE SCARLET LETTER. 


To the Editors of the Commonwealth . 

The opinion expressed in your recent report of the 
proceedings of the Antiquarian Society, to the effect that 
there is no evidence that the penalty of affixing a letier 
upon the clothes of a culprit was imposed in Massachusetts 
prior to 1700, should be qualified in two ways : Let ‘ Masse 
chusetts ’ read ‘ Massachusetts Bay ’, and let the statemen! 
be confined to the crime of adultery. 

A man was, for instance, sentenced in Boston in Mareb, 
1633-4, for drunkenness to wear a D on his outer garments 

There was a statue in Plymouth Colony, passed ado 
1658, which imposed upon the person convicted of ads! 
tery the penalty of wearing the letters A. D. sewa up 
the outer garments. 

There was, however, in Massachusetts Bay, 20 other 
statutory penalty for Adultery than death, until 16%: 
and I have not seen any instance of the letrer penalty having 
been imposed during the 17th Century in that Colony for 
that Crime. 

The question that I put at the Antiquarian Soc!) 
was suggested by the fact that at the time of Hawthor=* 
story the statutory penalty in Massachusetts Ba) = 
death. Your very truly, 

A. McF. Davi 
Cambridge, November 4, 1894. 





Rev. Dr. Summerbell of Maine gave a very interesting 
lecture Wednesday evening in the Columbus Avenue P rer 
byterian Church. The topic was Woman's Wit 204 We 
dom, and the subject was handled in a graphic and eo 
taining way. 
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THE TIME OF THE AFTER-MATH. 
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BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Though fame and spice and flower 
Are fallen and dead, 

Yet mantling all the sphere 
Of fragrance fled 

Some unknown country’s airs 
Strange sweetness shed, 

And fullness of content 
Broods overhead. 


For far afield the soul 
In quiet goes 

Where wrapt in azure bloom 
The distance glows, 

Where redder droops the leaf 
Than any rose, 

And softer than the west 
The south wind blows. 


Down dim depths drops the moon 
His golden barque— 
And if the mist comes chill 
rhe night comes dark, 
The great sky has no star, 
The hill no spark, 
Yet from the outer vast 
What music, hark! 
Harper's Bazar. 

Oo Thursday, November 1, Miss Carpenter of Lasell 
seminary, Auburndale, invited Dr. and Mrs. Strong, Mr. 
wd Mrs. Dyke, Rev. G. M. Steele, Rev. Thomas Bishop, 
giof Auburndale, and Mr. and Mrs. Bragdon, of the Semi- 
ury to meet Dr. Samuel F. Smith of Newton Center, at 
inner. 

Dr. Smith gave that evening a very interesting talk to 
ihe school, telling the story of the way in which he came 
write our national hymn, America, and prefacing the 
cory by some remarks on the subject of education, in 
vhich he emphasized the importance of laying well the 
jandations of an education, and dwelling upon the value 
The 


ehool sang enthusiastically the hymn, America, and that 


student of a through knowledge of Latin. 


avorite missionary hymn, also a production of the doctor's 
wa,‘ The Morning Light is Breaking.’ 

Ali who heard the lecture were charmed with it. At 
e close, the young women of the school were presented 
o the speaker, receiving each a bearty hand-shake and a 
heer) word. 

The Mutual Improvement Society of Pilgrim Church, 
Dorchester, is to give a concert next Wednesday evening 
athe church. The programme will consist of Ballard’s 
Ninety-first Psalm and miscellaneous selections. The 
chorus numbers about sixty, and Mr. Willis Clark is its 
Director. They will be assisted by Miss Jiiel, Soprano, 
Miss Eta Parker, Contralto, Mr Alan C. Prescott, Tenor, 
Mr. Arthur B. Hitchcock, Basso, and Howes’ Orchestra. 
iss Aluna Andrews is to play the accompaniments. The 
paeeeds of the concert are to go into the fund for the new 


yan. 





Macmillan & Co. have in press a new edition of Dr. C. 
Bis Stevens's Sources of the Constitution of the United 
Sues. The work has been thoroughly revised, with 
mmerous changes and additions, and has been supple- 
muted by four appendices in which the subject of the 
@y state constitutions is taken up more fully. Citations 
* given from the Colonial bills of rights, and the Articles 
*\onfederation, as well as the Constitution of the United 
Sates, are given in full. 
in the Days of Jeanne d’Arc is the name of Mrs. 
“therwood’s new novel now nearly completed for the 
“atury Magazine. Mrs. Catherwood has just returned 
mm France, where she has spent months studying the 
“wature of the subject, visiting the scenes of the heroine’s 
“aad working upon the manuscript of her book. The 
moe is to be brilliantly illustrated, the Franco-American 
“Sagne having undertaken the work. Castaigne is a 
mutound admirer of the great Jeanne, and familiar with 
™ theatre of her deeds. 

8 its article upon Dr Holmes the London Spectator 
": “We never met or read a New Englander who had 
“something of Dr. Holmes’s mental attributesin him, or 
™ bad not somewhere at the back of his head a trace of 
“ "mpathetic tolerance and inmovable optimism.” 





Evolution and Ethics is the title of the forthcoming | 
~-st in the complete edition of Huxley's works, which | 
pe pabliched by D. Appleton & Co. In this volume, | 

dition to his chapters upon Evolution and Ethics and 
ei, and Morals, the author treats of Capital as the | 
7 of Labor. Nearly half the book is devoted to an | 
% ™8 of Social Diseases and Worse Remedies, wherein | 


‘Huxley deals with The Struggle for Existence, with | 


we 


socialistic theories, and with the question of the extent of 
state aid. He also takes up the methods and results of 
the Salvation Army. 


A most interesting book of memoirs will be the Souve- 
nirs of the Prince de Joinville, now in course of publication 
by Macmillan & Co. In addition to its importance as an 
historic document, the volume is said to be noteworthy as 
unusually vivacious in both style and subject-matter, and 
rendered even more diverting by reason of the spirited 
sketches scattered through its pages. 

A new book from Miss Hesba Stretton is published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. The Highway of Sorrow it is called ; 
a novel dealing with the persecutions of the Stundists. It 
has been written in collaboration with a Russian writer. 
This writer’s name has been suppressed for obvious rea- 
sons, but he is said to be Stepniak. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
BRADFORD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women. Building un- 
surpassed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — twelve 
in grove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 


course of study; also, preparatory and optional. Year com- 
mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial care for health 
and for individual needs. Thorough preparation for the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, for business and for 
college. Special etudents received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. There is Military 


Drill for boys. 503 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 


jo Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 

DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches al) specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. Suurnman, President 
of Cornell University. 


i tees Prang Art Educational Papers. 


| 
' 





M. 8. DEVEREUX 





The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 
THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 
By JOHN 8. CLARK. 
Price ® cents. 
For full information in regard to these and other publ 
cations on Art Instruction, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COM PANY. 
4 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


PRIVATES Tutoring. 





A few students can receive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more t/ an 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terns 


reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


A™ ERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 

Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
qualified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 
specialty 
Posse Gymnasium, 

A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
83. Address 

BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 











THE Highland Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 28th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


i SN Yor Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghar-e a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


Seventieth year 


For illustrated cata 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farnis or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


CoLBy Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog - 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 

Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 
Cer Academy, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory Schoo! begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 





NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 


VOICE Weill Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Teasti- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 


u lication. 
— JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoélogy, Miner. 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


Cease Musica! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue masied free 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
ee Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 

practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 

fined mplish ts, and graceful expression. Boarding 

and Day School. 
Circulars. 


OMAN’S Medicai College of Pennsyi- 
vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 

“th Annual Session opens September 27, 1993. A 4years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 

CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


BROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 

Enjoys + national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of ite methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year opens September 4, 1993. Kight free scholarships. 


Lllustrated free. 
comin GILBEKT R. COMBS, Direetor. 


HoOwaArD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 

A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty: prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Seud for illustrated circular to 








Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900 
WM. M. ALBERTL 


Se. 











HORACE MANN WILLARD D. &c., Principaj 
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6 My 
Ladey’s: 
Glove.” 


| 
} 
| 
It was the Courtier Lansor who affirined that, | 
“By the glove, one reveals the birth,’ and 
while we may possibly query the absolute truth 
of his statement, we must admit that a well 
bred lady should be well gloved. 
It is for this reason that so many thousand | 
ladies wear only the " Duchesse’ Glove, which 
in its differing qualities, buttons and finish, 
always represents the latest fashion, and, be 
cause of its superlative wearing qualities and 
reasonable prices, proves to be the cheapest, 
as well as the most fashionable glove made. 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


Chandler & Co. 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
Corticelli Silk. 


Another Gold Medal has been given to Corticell! Silk 
for superiority ,and with it theSpecial Diploma of Honor. 








This last award is from the California International 
Ex position, 1894, Corticelli Silk bas been a winner of 
Prize Medals for 56 years on account of excellence. 
Prudent purchasers will save time, money and men- 
tal friction, by selecting this brand. The engravin 
shows Corticelli Silk, Button-Hole ist and Worst 
Roll Braid, matching in color, as sold by leading dealers, 


*{ONOTUCK SILK CO., 185 er St., Bost Mass. 





Avoid a reaction after vacation. 
Keep the blood in healthy circulation. 
Electric, Magnetic Massage and steam 
Treatments. 


J. H. TAYLOR, 150 Tremont Street, 
Room 4, ~- ° Boston. 
Patients treated at their home if desired. 


Obesity, Nervous Prostration, Indigestion 
and Paralysis successfully treate 


Seal Sacques 


— i 


Canes 


—IN THE— 


Latest Berlin and Paris 
Styles. 


Exclusive Patterns 
TO BE FOUND ONLY AT 


EDWARD KAKAS 
& SONS, 
(62 Tremont Street. 





Fine Tailoring 
ON A HARD TIME BASIS. 


The fact is this—gentlemen want to dress 

as well as ever—and yet times are hard. 

| We have shaped our policy accordingly ;— 

we offer the same choice grade of ener’ 

ations and the same high-class work as 
heretofore,— at materially lower figures. 

Our new importations for Fall and 

Winter comprise the finest goods of the 

t Scotch and English makers. Our 20 

years’ experience as importers gives us a 
great advantage in selection and prices. 


Jos. D. Elms. S.C. Northrup. 
CHAMBERS, 
172 Washington St., - 


—_——I-____.___ 


Boston. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


BY E. MATHESON. 


He lured me from the firelit room 
Adown the garden path, to see 

The white chrysanthemums in bloom 
Beneath the cherry tree. 

And while the autumn twilight fell 
In tender shadow at our feet, 

He told me that he loved me well, 
In accents silver sweet. 


I heeded not the faded leaves; 
1 never heard the wailing wind 
Which mourned amid the silent eaves 
For summer left behind. 
The golden hours might all depart; 
I knew not that the day had flown; 
My sunshine lay within the heart 
That beat so near my own. 


Now, spring has come with flower and bird; 
And softly o’er the garden walls, 

By warm south breezes flushed and stirred, 
The perfumed blossom falls. 

New buds are on the hedgeside spray ; 
New grasses fringe the country lane; 

But never in the old sweet way 
Shall we two stand again 


My mother clasps my listless hand, 
And tells me that the roses blow, 

While all about the happy land 
Drifts fragrant hawthorn snow. 

But looking from my lonely room 
Adown the path I only see 

Some white chrysanthemums in bloom 
Beneath a cherry tree! 








Chamber's Journal 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 





Though the German Emperor employs 
Berlin tailors, he believes in giving provin- | 
cialsemployment also. In every good-sized 
town there is a court tailor, who occasion- 
ally has the honor of supplying the Emperor 
with a uniform, and as his uniforms are as 


diverse and numerous as the stars of the 


heavens, there is good business done, es- | 
pecially as His Majesty differs very mate-| 


rially from his grandfather, who had his 
uniforms and caps repaired and cleaned so 


| often that the tradespeople had to declare 


at last the garments would bear no more 
renovation. The Imperial measure is al- 
ways kept in stock by the tailors, so that 
only the minute details are sent when an 
order is given. A tunic for the Kaiser 
costs on an average between $40 and $50. 

George Godbethere is the name of the 
new postmaster of Purgatory, Va. 


A correspondent of the London Post thus 
describes the boy King of Spain: “In 
appearance the little King is very bright 
and attractive, and he has lost that over- 
weighted look which he had as a very 
young child, when his head seemed too big 
for his shoulders. His manners are very 
bright and vivacious, and from head to foot 
he is a thorough little Spaniard, taking 
much more after his father, the late Alfon- 
so XII, than after his Austrian mother. 
His power of repartee is already famous, 
and he loves to exercise his baby wit upon 
the aged generals and diplomatists of his 
court. He takes easy likes and dislikes, 
which are not always in accordance with 
political exigencies. Thus, one of the 
great personal favorites is M. Sagasta, the 
chief of the Liberal party. After a recent 
change of Cabinet he asked peevishly why 
M. Sagasta no longer visited the palace, 
and insisted that he should still come to see 
him.” 


At the marriage of Miss Elizabeth Fair- 
fax Gaines of Warrenton, Va., the other 
day, to Chief Justice Thomas Smith of 
New Mexico four clergymen officiated, and 
there were twenty-six bridesmaids. 


The Vermont Historical Society has 
placed a life-size portrait of Senator Mor- 


| rillin Representatives’ Hall, Montpelier. It 


was presented to the society by T. W. 
Wood, the artist who painted it. Whenit 
was unveiled, the venerable senator madea 


the following incident: “ In the early days 
of the late war my picture was put forth by 
a rebel Virginia newspaper, with an adver- 
tisement offering a like reward for me, 
dead or alive, of $25, that was usually 
offered for the recovery of runaway slaves, 
and they described me as‘ a person who 
would be soonersuspected to have been the 














author of Yankee Doodle than of the 


ilecturer, is still living in 


speech, in the course of which he related | 
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infernal tariff of 1861.’ The picture was, 
of course, pleasing to the old masters of the 
South, being after the Satantic manner of 
Hogarth’s Jack Arikes, but 1 have not 
learned that it has been made immortal by 
preservation in any of their historical so- 
cieties. It will be for posterity to say, if 
posterity should ever trouble itself to say 
anything about it, whether or not the Ver- 
monters made a mistake is not surrender- 
ing me for the $25 Virginia reward.” 


Mrs. Charles Robinson of Lawrence 
Kan., wife of the pioneer governor, told the 
story of his life the other day to a phono- 
graph cylinder, which is to be preserved by 
the State Historical Society. 


W. W. Duffield, whom President 
Cleveland recently appointed to succeed 
Prof. Thomas C. Mendenhall as Superin- 
tendent of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and who has just been 
appointed a member of 


Gen 


the Lighthouse 
Board, also, was a salt sea sailor before he 
served in the Mexican war. 

The 


Captain von Pluskow, who is six feet six 


tallest man in the German army is 


**Littell’s Living Age ** * is in its 


Littell’s Living Age 








inches in height. The smallest officer is 


Robert T. Smith, the old-time temperance 
Baltimore, and 


|celebrated the eightieth anniversary of his 
| birth the other day. 


Markham, the 
Arctic explorer, and second in command to 


Rear-Admiral Hastings 


| Sir George Tyron when the latter, with 300 


others, was lost in the Victoria, was re- 
cently married in Londan. The wedding- 
|cake was decorated with a model of the 


Alert, which he commanded in the North 
Pole expedition of 1875-76, when he reached 
| the highest northern altitude attained by an 
Englishman and only surpassed 


by Brain- 
ard and Lockwood of Greely’s expedition. 

Miss Mary McCulloch, a daughter of the 
late ex-Secretary McCulloch, has started on 
a tour around the world. 
panied by 
McCulloch. 

Mary Elizabeth Kyel, of London, who is 
104 years of age, says she has slept 20,000 
nights under one roof. 


She is accom- 


her cousin, Professor Hugh 


Dr. H. N. Van der Tunk, whose death 
has just been announced, is said to have 
been the greatest Malayan scholar of this 
century. 


work on mathematical physics. It will be 
edited and published by Professor Arthur 
Konig. 


opened the subscription list for a Swing 
Memorial Chapel with a check for $10,000. 
The University of Chicago will be the place 
for the memorial. 


$100 Reward, $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 


in all its stages and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure ever 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
| Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
|tem, thereby destroying the foundation of 
the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assist- 
ing nature in doing its work. The proprie 
tors have so much faith in its curative 
owers, that they offer One Hundred ;)ol- 
| lars for any case that it fails to cure. Send 
| for list of Testimonials. Address, 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 








FOR OVE FIFTY YEARS 
Mrs. 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-Five «ents a 


bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 





SooTrHine Syrup. 


| Prince Eital, who is four feet one inch in | 
height 
The Vermont Historical Society has 
elected Rev. Dr. William C. Winslow of 
Boston an honorary corresponding mem. 
ber. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


The late Professor von Helmholtz, it is | 
said, left material among his papers for a | 


Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell of Chicago has | 


disease that science has been able to cure | 


WINSsLOw’'s SovuTHING Syrup has been | 


world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLow | 
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The Ablest Minds of the ize. 


and presenting a mass of matter Une 
in Quality and Quantity AY oth 
odical. It presents in conve: 
palatign of the world’s 
Encyclopedic in its Scope, C 
hensiveness and Completen: 
ness, owing to its frequent 
no other publication; the ablest ecc 
reviews, the latest results of «- 
research, biographical: 

of travel and exploration, ¢ 
ary criticism and every 
and progress inthe Eur ean wv 


OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To each New subscrilx 
$8.00, for the year 1895, will | 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


sracter 


‘ 


,OW 





The thirteen weekly is 
ING AGE, (October, Nov 
ber,) forming an octavo volu fg 
together with A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION 
to either one of the followir 





The Cosmopolitan, S. S. Times 
Domestic Monthly, Golder 
McClure’s Magazine, T! > 
Midland Monthly, Ss 
The Etude, R ' ' 
Godey’s one ‘ N. Y. (Wkly: Ma 
American ‘eacher, & Express 
Boston (Wkly) Transcript 
N. Y. (Wkly) Pos’, 
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Magazine. 
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Commonwealth, wi 
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Tue Livine AGE is pub as a 
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Rates for clubbing 
other periodicals sent on ap) 
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LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St 
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L. E. FLETCHER & C0. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
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Always on hand a complete 
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TRADE MARK. #& 


NOTEKAG 


NECK WEAR, 
GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, ete 


Maeckintoshes. 








CUSTON SHIRTS TO MEASURE 


L. E. Fletcher & Co 


158 Boylston Street, 








J. F. MARSH. 


(3 OACHMAN OR GARDE N ER 7 
‘enced coachman and garcene’ © 
on a gentlemen’s place. Hand) mare 

on a place—inside or out. Tempera: 
ful. Can refer to Kev. E. E. 
Noble. 
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return, 





drugs, bands, or| able distance between them, a fine oppor- 
| tunity is afforded to compare them. It will 


. 
Obesity, starvation diet. 
be very hard to realize as we see them that 
OR LACK OF FAT, can be res ieved. . ’ 
Thinness, can be readily relieved | the ‘ God of the Heavens’ bears the same 


Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, | ratio to fair Luna that a pumpkin does to a | 





Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 
Hotel Pelham, 


Room I0Ol, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 


local and general, cured never to without 


pea. 
acement and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 
vwerations 


Flat or Contracted Chests, 


elops the bust like honest chest expansion. 


Neptune is now approaching its most fa- 
vorable position for observation. Early in 
December he is in opposition to the sun, 
and his diameter is the largest for the year, 
when it is 2.66 seconds, a quantity, however, 
far easier to express than it is to measure, 
even with ordinary instruments of precision. 
Neptune, the story goes, when he went to 
meet Amphitrite, selected one of the most 
beautifully-colored dolphins he could find 
as his steed, and Amphitrite smiled so 


with lack of bust develop 
ment, are rapidly improved 
by this method. 


No Charge for Consultation. Office Hours 9 until 5. 


DR. ALSENn!T REELVER. 
" 5 PARK SQUARE. 


The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 


only meet with civility, but secure the most 


HUMAN NATURE. the disk of the sun will be in the year 2004. 


sweetly anen hin that tt t] atl skilful and successful service, and thereby 
; swee o ‘ was then z re - . ; 
Mercury, however, affords us more frequent ne A Mwas then ang there | avoid failure and loss of money ; those who 
He who hath an overcoat, smusement. as there will be transits in 1007 decided that the occasion should be immor- | wish medicines can get the best known to medi- 
: é sé ans ; ‘ j . . , tat 
He puts it on with grimace gay, und 1914 talized by naming one of the star groups | cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 
fhe meets you on the street, ‘ k , ° > we @ o or vate accommodations for patients by far the 
eT . bitter. bitter cold to-day.’ rhe transits of Mercury are chiefly of im the Dolphin, and so to-day we find a group 


best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


4 nalla , . 
You'll hear him say, that is some times called by that name, but 
which, like 


bette 


portance on account of the accuracy which 


hath no overcoat their observation infuses into calculations many of the other larger and 


He struts along with grimace gay, |of the movements of the planet. It has known constellations, bears very 


meets you on the street, often been hoped that the observations little likeness to the original. 
nt ¢ » jJleasant « : . . . 3 — _ . rile >} 
isn’t this a pleasant day during a transit would present reliable in Astronomers find much to tickle theit 


You'll hear him say 


And if he hath a swollen purse, 

He rents a box when at the play 
ir—yon gal’ry can’t be worse 
to be up close, this way,”’ 


\ | hear him say 


ath but thirty cents, 
t the costly boxes jeer, 


he gods will sigh 
| the place tosee and hear,” 


You'll hear him say 


You'll see I’ve studied men and things, 
iman nature lam versed 
it pleases me to see a Man 
Always put his best foot first, 
For that’s the way! 


Toronto Globe 


‘Immense 


formation as to the physical character of 


the globe of Mercury To some extent 
but not, unhappily, to any large extent 
thes¢ hopes have been realized Skilful 


observers have described the appearances 


of the planet in transit as that of a round, 


| dark spot surrounded by a luminous mar 


gin of a depth variously estimated on dif 
ferentoccasions at from one-third to two- 
thirds of the planet’s diameter. There can 
be hardly a doubt that a dense atmosphere 
surrounding Mercury would be capable ol 
producing an appearance resembling that 


which has been described, and therefore 


the probability that such an atmosphere 





speculative faculties in discussing what will 


be the probable future developments dis- 
closed by their telescopes when directed 
Mars They already go 


so far as to inform us that, generally speak 


upon the faee of 


ing, the meteorology and climatology of the 
planet are better determined than those of 
the earth. Almost to a certainty they can 
tell us what the weather will be like in one 
region or another in Mars a day, a week, 
or amonth hence. If we are not expecting 
winter on the planet, the weather will be 
fine, as scarcely a clould is to be seen be- 
tween the spring and autumn equinoxes, 
either in the equatorial regions, or in the 


Hiours 10 to 


9. 
THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOORS. 





really exists must be admitted. On the] temperate regions or even in the circum 
THE SKIES IN NOVEMBER. other hand, the measurements of the in-| Polar regions. 
‘ tensity of light from Mercury seem to make Whenever they are unable to make a 
the existence of an atmosphere somewhat drawing of Mars with the aid of the tele 
\ iE FINEST OF THI , 
, 1, } scope, the obstacle never arises from its as 99 
1ARS IN CONJUNCTION wirn | GOuPUUL R iprts. can ere ) : GOLD HEART 
Mercury is an interesting and beautiful | atmosphere, which is continually pure and 
rER AN rHi ON . . , P ‘ " .wW Tr 
pone age object which stimulates our intellectual] transparent, but from ours, which is so| Made by North Dakota Milling Association 
— . ee curiosity, while at the same time it has thus] often hazy and disturbed All the geo-| Grand Forks, No. Dakota, Jauns V. GODFRSY, 
s e same : as thus » F i : J » geo-| . - " 
P ; sh . . : 5 fastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, 
er sun seems for the greater | far successfully eluded all our attempts to} graphical formations, seas, shores, islands, 


Boston, Mass. 
mth to hang like a wafer in| obtain more complete knowledge It is aj] peninsulas, mouths of rivers, and canals, 


are clearly defined. It will be remembered 
that fifteen ago, when the 
planet was as near us as it now is, parallel 
lines having the appeasance of canals were 
discovered, and that the question of the 
posibility of Mars being inhabited and of a 
future communication with the inhabitants 
was raised 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


At all their Stores. 


orn of all but its feeblest beams, 


C0) s it speeds on its way to the south- 


s grow continually shorter, til 


difficult but not by any means impossible 


task to weigh Mercury in the celestial bal about years 


ance and determine his mass in comparison 
This 
is indeed a delicate operation, but it leads 


ynth’s close they will be less than] with the other globes of our system. 


rs long. November sunsets are, 
wever, among the finest of the year. The 
itmosphere of this season heightens 


Kart } 


ind brings out the coloring in 


through some of the most interesting paths 


of astronomical discovery. The weight of 


WINTER is UNKIND 


—_—— TO —— 


the planet, as determined by Von Asten, is 
about one-twenty-fourth part of the weight 


The time for the dwellers in 


ts than.when there is a greater dif- Mars to communicate with us has, however, 


mperature between air and | of the earth. not yet arrived, or perhaps in has passed. FAIR FACES 
ter,and there is more or less haziness Saturn has hardly emerged sufficiently | All cosmological studies agree in represent- . 
a e horizon, 


from the sun’s engulfing rays to permit us| ing the planet as anterior to our earth, since 


: ; Most women have a natural 
oth the moon that came in on the 








to gaze on his fair face, and we shall not] it is further from the sun and has more dread of winter—the one wanes 
7 . ; ; : pe R a sal Vi and ness roughens an 
.onth reached the phase of} see much of him this year. His place is rapidly undergone the phases of astral life, - r skin. any have 
ut there i ; ion | y » ing stars. : e constel- | inasmuch as it is smaller and lighter. Per- gained knowledge by experience 
t ere is no conjunc tion among the morning st ars, and the constel-}1 ; 2 “ r and now apply a little 
‘ the planets until the 11th, on} lation of the Virgin is his location haps they signaled to us 300,000 years 


Mars opens the monthly list.| On the 


12th Venus and Uranus are in 


before the appearance of man on earth, in 
rn comes the day after the full | conjunction, and the meeting is very close| the days of the cave bear, the mammoth 


and Jupiter’s on the 16th, but 





POZZONI’S 


| indeed, but the planets are too near the sun | and other terrible beasts, and, receiving no 








st is far too great for an attrac-! for us to see their approach and watch their | reply, concluded that the inhabitants of the 
Saturn on the 24th andj disks almost touch, only to separate again | earth busied themselves with things wholly POWDER 
. wr and Urenge on the 25th are also | for a long, long time before once more ss Hip bond ne v oe universe and the hateew sean aaa. ak memieiee 
‘me category. On the 27th Venus | coming in such close proximity. Later on} search for things eternal. softens and beautifies the com- 
Y, ett. .* pass within five degrees of each | the same day Venus and Mercury find plexion, and then—it is invisible 
. . f, but do not afford us much that is of themselves much closer together than the | A New Lecture on India. if it is rightly used. 
rest. While the moon doves not play a| other two planets, and it is additionally ag-| Mrs. Bernard Whitman’s new lecture on 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 


gravating to have so many of our friends in | India is attracting much attention The 
a bunch without our being able to see them. | Stereopticon views are remarkably fine and 
| her discriptions of the old temples and 


URE m7 f nt part with the planets this | 
Is ‘h,the latter are playing some very im- 


rol S In 


which the sun is also| From what has already been said it can 


' age ee 4 "| ruins are unrivalled. Mrs. Whitman lec- 
terested. This series led off with | readily be surmised that Venus herself is| tured in Boston Thursday evening and the 
0) “us being in conjunction on the 7th, at 





in well on toward conjunction, and such an next day started for Maine, where she was SR IRL gS . Paani ales 3 ns 
er ‘s . le . P . | CelYy , > sux -arty relc > 
ihe passed from the evening to the| idea is correct, for on the 30th the fairest of | received with her usu al hearty welcome 
‘eet Rornine ct The managers of courses that have en- RU bP U R E U RR E 
, ling stars | ( 


the planets is in superior conjunction, and 


, P gaged her for the winter, have a star even- 
‘Uth there is a transit of Mercury | when next we see her it will be in a rosy 


ing in their course. 

















yarticulars of acomplete revolution 
{ I f 
‘he sun’s disk, which is visible here | setting in the western section of the sky, | uk ee, praia die sie 
. jute Generally 3 recte ; - shere che , » eprenely ining i 
7 ogo rally in the western portions where she will be serenely shining soon | AYLOR | Dr. Patrick, 150 Tremont St., Boston. 
S: “rope, in Africa, North and South | after the sun has set. - 
ica and the Pacific Ocean. Thetime| Jupiter is in the constellation of the | Us WHISKIES ers j 
ea “*terior contact to the egress is about | Twins, but his path through this group is a To Ladies, Travell Is ll Boston. 
tig! _ ours and a quarter. The phenomenon | short one. Still, while there, his setting is) MADE pe ety re eee tee aaa eee 
Y ~: @ particularly imposing spectacle, | fairly brilliant, and as he rises early in the | BOTTLED | sonally to the, interesting pistorical points in 
f instance, a total solar eclipse, nor | evening and comes to our meridian some SOLD | eee. 8 1e is recommended by the editors of 
STON. . ei Sensational interest as a transit of | time in the middle of the night we have an DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELL IT. Address, C, 
_ > Out it has considerable importance | excellent opportunity to gaze upon this NEVER supplied except in Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street 
An exPee __. 4stronomy of precision, and a certain | giant of the planets. About the middle of Botti beari 1e- ee SENSES? 
“vot Popular int £ : . Sealed Botties, bearing proprie Send tor Cansies af 
work ,»  ‘Sterest as resembling a transit of | the month all four of his satellites may be tors firm name Signature thus: HORT-HAND og 
and (i » whi 





enus ‘ ‘ , : aa j Books and helps 
je ane . unhappily for this genera-| seen on the same side of the primary. Jupi- | Z, ‘QELF-TAUCHT for self-instructica 

a” “On, will . j . . . | | 
h o will never occur until we have all| ter and the moon are in conjunction shortly | hatch dl “27nd |) BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
ed away, as the next time Venus across | after the full, and, while there is consider- | The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati, O 





A FEATHER DROPPED. 


BY MARY THACHER HIGGINSON 
A little cottage on the shaded way; 
Houstonias in the grass; 
And smiles for all who pass 
From one whose heart is lavis': as the da) 


And when that door was closed to life 
How could the blossoms know’ 
The poppy shed its glow; 

The tall narcissus kept its virgin white 


The scarlet clusters of the bittersweet 
Hung tempting as of yore; 
But she was there no more 
yo watch the bluebirds claim their 
treat. 


antumn 


have missed her « and tende 
thought 

For all, whate’er betide 

For through the chimney wide 


One shy yet daring bird an entrance sought. 


They may 


A feather here and there betrayed the 
Within the silent room, 
As if defying gloom 
Though birds had flown and 
Blest. 


quest 
he was with the 


Harpers Bazar 


A Library of Indian Dialects. 


Perhaps the most remarkabl 
rary in this country, says the 
Star, property of James | 
the well-known ethnologist of W: 
It is the largest existing collectio 


W 
is the Pilling 
N hington 
Lo! ooks 
in Indian languages, and ot these languages 
there are no less than fifty-five in 
America, north of Mexico. All of 
are distinct tongues, as different from one 
another as Chinese and English 

More than one-half of the fi 
dialects into which the fifty-five 
referred to are preserve ad 
books. It is that the fi 
printed on this continent was in ; 
languag« Nahuatl 
City Mexico in 1539 
printed in Ameri 

the cel 


of the most costly of 


North 


hundred 
languages 
divided are 


believed 


the 


ol 


brated 

all rare 
forty copies of it wer 
with 


ooks 
specially prey : 
lI (one ol 
these, in good condition, is now wort! a 
$2,000. 


a dedication to Charles 


out 


The first printing done west of the Rocky 
Mountains was in the Nez Pere 
It was a primer for Indian c} 
out from the mission press at Clearwater, 
Idaho, in 1839. The press that did the 
work had been brought by the missionaries 
all the way from the Hawaiian Islands. 

The first book printed in Dakota was a 
dictionary of the Sioux language, produced 
in 1866 at Fort Laramie. It was prepared 
by two officers of the United States army, 
Lieuts. Hyde and Starring, to pass away 
the weary hours during a long and cold 
winter at that lonely outpost of civilization. 
They were aided in the work by an inter- 
preter and by the Indians who loafed about 
the fort. The type was set up by the sol- 
diers, and fifty copies were struck off on a 
crude hand press. Only 


language, 


lildren, turned 


two copies are 


now known, one of them belonging to Gen. | 


Starring of New York, a brother 
author, and the other to Mr, Pilling. 

The only existing alphabet that is the 
product of one man's mind and in which a 
literature has been printed, was the inven- 
tion of a half-breed Cherokee Indian. His 
name was Se-quo-yah, and he had _ no edu- 
cation whatever; but it occurred to him 
that he could express all the syllables in 
the Cherokee tongue by characters. Find- 
ing that there were eighty-six syllabic 
sounds in the language, he devised for each 
one of them a peculiar mark. For some of 
the marks he took characters of our own 
alphabet, turning them upside down. With 
these symbols he set about writing letters, 
and by means of them a correspondence 
was soon maintained between Indians of 
his race in Georgia and their relatives five 
hundred miles away. 

At present this alphabet— or, more prop- 
erly speaking, syllabary—is in general use 
among the Cherokees. In 
guage can the art of reading be learned so 
quickly. Whereas a fairly bright child 


the 


ot 


learns to read well in English in two and a 


half years, a Cherokee youngster is able to 
acquire fluency in reading books written in 
this syllabary within two months and a half. 


| papers of the ¢ 


| devised by 


| slonary 


| lead from tea chests, w 


| officers 


them | 


no other lan-} 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Board of 


s defraved the cost of casting 


the American Foreign 


the characters. IT literature 
d with them is 
books and some i the ne 


ne rokes s pein 


IM pose now very ext 


nSive 


iumerous ws 


ished in 


i the syllabary. 
and light, | 


1840, an improved syllal 


the Rev 


Later, in ary was 


James Evans, a mis 


among the Crees t was phonetic. 


and the characters were simpler, being com 
posed of squares and parts of squares and 
The zealous 

" " 


wood ana 


circles and parts of circles 


clergymen cut His ty pe ou 


made castings from the original blocks with 


lich he begged from 


of the Hudson Bay ompany 


manufactured ink out of soot, and 


ess of his own constructiol 


jargon is 


i. sort of int 


composed of half a dozen ditteré 


tongues, mixed with fragments of | 
It is the la lag 
all the 


Northwest 


French 
trade among 
the sparsely settled 
Alaska 
Che 


pul lish 


and German. 


intercourst 


people 
as tat 
field of the holy fat 

s this pt riodical extends o 


Mu 


mission 


five hundred square miles 


time is spent in making lo 


nt settlement 


on which th 
pink or yel 
people who giv 
periodical 
Pilling being, in all 


ordi 
it to the 


good father 
is delivered 

prol 

paying subscriber. 

Che jargon was started by the early white 
who visited the 


Clark, the 


ction, followed 


explorers Pacific coast. 
Lewis and 
that dire 
the 


John 


first adventurers in 


were by the peopl 
nt out by 


ot these 


ol \merican Fur Company, sé 


Astor. Tl 


travellers 


Jacob passing 


commercial among the tribes of 


Indians resulted in a composite vocabulary, 


which is now used by people who 
twenty different languages, not on« 
like Yet they 
this common business tongue, w 

the Asiati 


ington 


Spe ak 


of them 


unto another. 


understand 
hich in 
manner corresponds to 
English.’ Every Was 
man talks Chinook 

In the 


divided 


F pidgin 


and Ore gon 


Chinook 
into 


jargon white 
two kinds 
The former 
teamsters and the like, the 
obvious, while the latter 


men are 


‘wo-hars’ and 


‘ god-dams.’ is a term for 


derivation being 


is the designation 
every! knows, 
the days. A 
name for the white man in general is ‘ 


ton.’ 


for gentlemen, who, as 


ody 


used to swear terribly in old 


Bos 
This is believed to be de 
an historical incident 


rived from 
namely, the capture 
by the Nootka Indians at Nootka Sound of 
called the from 
Mass., 1803. Every soul on 
board of ker was put to death save only 
two—a sailmaker 
Jewett. The 
was rescued by an .« 
a half years later. 


a vessel Boston, the town 


of Boston, in 


and a sailor man named 
former died, while the latter 
merican ship two and 
For fifteen years Mr. Pilling has been 
engaged in the preparation of bibliographs 
of the native languages of the United States 
and Canada, and so far ten of these, 
relating to one of the more important 
families, have been published by the Bureau 
of Ethnology, the eleventh being now ready 
for the press. He is now beginning one of 


each 


a font | 
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the Nahvatk language of Mexico, 


the earliest 


in which 
American printing was done, 
h more material has been pub- 
of the North 
perhaps, the 


any other 


ngues except, 


The Dread of Death. 


h, writes Dr. Roose- 


to alter one’s 


Iwo ideas are 
which 


accept d 
One 


experience 
is that the 
the 


dying 
that the 
r is accompanied by pain. It is 
all physicians that when 

’ 


terrors Go not 


and other, 


seem to be 
Unless the imagination 
the frightful portrayal of 
of the 


soul 


ings of death, or 


pine believe the 
ssolution, it is rare 
life 
Wendell 


against 


lays or hours of 
Oliver 
nis protest 
a person who does 
know that he cannot 
of 


ne who 


servel man 


knows 


nat pe ople aimost 
d that recove 


ry is 


sc..1 -— 
needful to tell 


When 
appears 


any- 
case nature 
to be 


Most sick per 


warning death 


as little feared as sleep. 


sons are very, very tired; sleep — long, 


quiet sleep —is what they want. I have 
seen die, | have never 


death, 
be, 


many peope seen 


one who ex-cept 
rather lar 
aré constantly 
well, with a 
et their fear 


ol 


they 
onsciousness 
minutes 
be 
than 


til a few 

ist sensation must 
l rest It is worse 
natural dread of death 

which oppresses the majority of us while 
} 


1 good he alth the dread of dying 


The First American Bible. 
(,en 


harles W 


responding 


Darling of Utica, Cor- 
Secretary of the Oneida His- 
torical Society, has prepared the 
article 


following 
on the first Bible printed in English 
in America 

The Bible printed English in 
America was the Bay Psalm Book, printed 
in 1640 
the Bible in this country had been brought 
to America by 
and the Pilg 
the 


first in 


Prior to this time every copy of 
the early settlers of Virginia 
New England, 
colonists could not print the Eng- 
lish Bible without being subject to prosecu- 
tion from in Great Britain who 
published it under a patent from the Crown. 

During the year 1640 a version of the 
Old Testament was completed by Mr. King, 
who availed himself of the astistance of the 
Rev. De O’Sheriden. No portion of 
the Old Testament existed in the Irish lan- 
guage until the venerable Bishop Bedell 
undertook to procure this translation. Al- 
though appointed in 1629 to the See of Kil- 
more and Ardagh, 


rim Fathers of 


ior 


persons 


‘nnis 


he was an Englishman 
by birth, and unacquainted with the lan- 
guage of His first step 
accomplishment of his impor- 
tant design was therefore the acquisition of 
the Erse dialect, which 
at the ¢ 


his new diocese. 
toward the 


he commenced to 
age of filty-seven. 

His next measure 
of a native 
the advice of 


study 

was to secure the ser- 
Irish scholar, and, with 
Primate Usher, his choice 
fell on Mr. King, who had been employed 
by Mr. Daniel while assisting O’ Donnell 
with his version of 1602. Mr. King being 
ignorant of Hebrew, first made the transla- 
tion from the English version, but to Bishop 
Bedell the Hebrew and the Septuagint were 
as familiar as the English, for the Script- 


vices 


| with the Italian version of | 








ures had for years been his favorite ¢ 
It was his custom, says his biographer. eye, 
day after cinner and supper od 
chapter of the Bible read at 
at such times a Bible 
each person present. 

and Greek was then laid before hj, 
he compared the Irish translati; 
English. At the same tims 
both the English and the 
Hebrew. The Septuagint 


Dave 

ce taht 

5 taDie, and 
was placed 


The Bibk in Heh, ¥ 


yn 1 


} 
1/10dat 


| portion of the Irish Bible was 


by direct comparison with th: 
For this arduous work Bis Of 
peculiarly qualified, having resided 
years at Venice as chaplain to 
Walton, Studied |} 
Rabbi Leo, the chief chachar 
synagogue. 
For some 


where he 


cause Mr. King 
enmity of Archbishop Ush: 
position was made to the trar 
venerable then p 


persecutions 


Bishop, 
beneath these 
firm in his determination 
While 
rebellion 
attacked, ar 


prisoner to the « 


his own expense. 
preparations, the 
palace was 
astle of 


whence he was soon after 
De 


where he closed his careet 


the year 1641. 


residence of his friend, 


Newspaper Reporters Wanted. 


We are informed that the 
Association wants one or two news) 
correspondents in this county. The work 
is light and can be pe rformed by either 
lady or gentleman. Previous experier 
not necessary, and some of our young 1 
and women and even old me! 
well to secure such a position 
stand it takes only about 
your time. For further part 
Modern Press Association, 


SPECIAL 
ARCAIN 
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MOQUETTES, 
Oc. 


The full line of Patterns, embracing our 
entire stock of SMITH’S MOQUETTES 
will be sold at the above low price for the 
coming week. NEW, FRESH GO0vS 
this season. 


FUR Ruas 


The largest variety in Boston. I 
and LEOPARD SKINS, Black BE hy 
White BEAR SKINS, and all 
combinations. 


$3. TO $6. EACH. 


Special Reductions in English 
Wiltons and Brussels. 


riental ie 
CARPETS and RUts 


NEY 


gtocs 


Modern Pr 


the fanc! 


in choice and desirable colors anc 
An unusual opportunity to5 AV E “4 
by purchasing from our extra /arg 
SPECIAL REDUCTION inp jean ts r 
next thirty days. 


Daghestan RUCS: 


$5. 1 o $1 O. EACH. 


John tt. Pray, Cons (i 


Carpets and U pholstery; 


65 Washington St. 
Opp. Boylston street. 
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The Saxon White Horse. 





,mong the excursions at the close of the 





sno of the British A’ssociation, says the 
rns Times, was one to Swindon. The 

sts of the party were conducted by 
Ss reen to White Horse-hill, and 
‘allowing letter from Judge Hughes was 

“ly read to them :— 
p ” am sorry to Say I 
August 16, 
Association will visit White 


rofessor ls 


Court at 
but very glad 


have a 


e on 





-se-hill on that day, for 1 do hope some- 
may be done through their influence 
aed the last of the genuine Saxon white 
res. After the 
vestood that Lord Craven undertook to | 
the old figure fresh but 
the passing of the Ancient Monuments 
suppose that the family have thought 


last scouring it was un- | 


and clean, 


tion had shouldered the duty. 





» way, the figure is sadly grown over 
weeds, as find, 
nly with difficulty 

th I had a pathetic letter from 
ng Londoner, who had taken his lun: 
1 worked for some hours wit! 
the weeds. Most cer 
effectual 


the figure will be lost, as has been the 


you will and can be 


from the val 


re anc 
s pocket-knife at 
unless something is dons 
th that and others 
19th cen 


figure or a horse which the Wiltshir« 


above Devizes 


e substitute of 


an ordinary 


shoolmaster and his boys cut out on the 

tshire site to replace it only makes one 
roan. I wrote to Sir J. Lubbock about it, 
ily is not in power as I thought, 
association to take up the 


e unluck 
s do urge the 
matter 
much older 
which may ot 
may not have been fought there. But the 
invented by 


By the way, the figure is 
ae 


he battle of Ashdown, 


was, I believe 


Alfred story 
Vise, the antiquary in the last century 


figure is that on the old Pagan 


ard and (I believe) coins. I hope tl 
tish Association may come to some con 
sion about the castle. Is it an ol 


And ‘the Ridg 


way, along which you will driv: 


Roman camp or what? 
to the toy 
{the Blowing Stone-hill, above Kingst 
Lisle? My grandmother saved what 1 
Scotch farmers 
whom Lord Craven imported at the beyin 

of the century 
lor oats ! 


ins of it, which some 


were going to plough 


New and Distant Worlds. 


Galileo in his Sidereal Messenger made 
a map of eighty new stars which he had 
discovered in the constellations of Orion's 

ltand the Sword; and since then astron- 

astronomer, as is well known, 





er after 
as added various groups and galaxies to 
«000 or 3,000 conspicuous stars of the 
hrst Six magnitudes which can be 
seen with the naked eye. 
Scurious and not complimentary to 
* good sense of mankind, writes Sir Ed- 
1 Arnold in the North American Review, 
those stars should have been looked 
‘pon as merely intended to spangle the sky 
and give light at night. As lamps they 
were always a failure. Sixty times the 
‘al starlight on the clearest night would 


always 


‘ot equal the illumination given by the 
toon ; and 33,000,000 times their radiance 
mid } : . » 
- required to equal sunlight. Yet 


ars which are seen even by a power- 

tlescope are now known to be only an 
iif ant proportion of those actually 
Crist side ‘ visible space.’ 


sting ins 


Teles opic photography, as practiced to- 


Nall the observatories, reveals, in al- 
most 


“very apparently blank region of the 
pi tal Sphere, countless new and distant 
lying far beyond all methods of 
Computation and measurement. The 
foot rule with which we can at all es- 
¢ € the scale of distances in the ‘ visible 
— islight. This travels along the 
~t at the rate of 186,000 miles in a 
ite gd rs the ray which we receive 
ww: Seay eft his surface eight minutes 
as reached our eyes. 

¥ ingenious processes based on com- 
arithmetic, astronomers have deter- 

the distance of about eighty stars, 





Mortal ; 


ai 





™m¢ 
at 


' ; | 
and the nearest of all of them to our system | 


is Alpha Centauri The radiance of this | 
star takes, however, about four years to 
reach human vision, while that which we 
perceive from Alpha Tauri or Aldebaran 
was projected from its glittering source 

twenty-seven years ago; and most of those 
seen deeper in t night sky are so far off 


that their present | t left them 300 or 400 


years back. Many are to-day visible whose 
beams have traveled to our gaze only after 
. ; ‘ | 
a lapse of thousands of years, and there | 
must be radiant streams now on their way | 
} in tl 
from heavenly bodies in the empyrean| 
which will only reach tl eyes of our very 


far off posterity 


The Remedial Uses of Apples. ws 





In all temperat ites t ipple grows 
freely, and rit tained i 1 practi lly 
lit c Phat it is not more 
sed thar vs pers Ba r. 
} ) { t ] oo 
plenty, it is u rvalued. Yet almost every | 
one Ss I t some tas! ion, ind it | 
should for 1 part of at least two m¢ als | 
out of vel t] eal ) d: | 
tor \ \ " < 
i ‘ a } 
may alw 
( adi ~ « iposed ol 
vegetable nen, sugar, gum 
chlorophyll, malic acid, gallic acid, lime and 
water. Furthermore, the German analysts 
say that the apple contains a larger pe 
centage of phosphorus than any other fruit 
or vegetabl Che phosphorus is admiral 
idapted for 1 ving the essential nervous 
matter it of the brain and spinal 
col It is per for this reason—thoug] 
but rudely u rstood—that the old Scandi 
< iT) ] is t 
pple as t 
\ Wi tt 
! re 
Ss ) vt r powers 0 
( Ss t at is 
10or persons 
) 5 al apt to 
J ids aid the 
I S irom ( 
y t ! ters, which, if re 
\ W i | ivy na 
at ‘ rheumatism 
) SKI ptlo . mid otner alli d 
tre les 
I mali id of apples, either raw o1 
co ke 1, will ne tl ilize any ¢ xcess of chalky 
matter engendered by eating too much 
meat 
Ripe ippies at probably the least fer 
m t le of all fruits, ex ept pos ty the 
banana For this reason tr } in S i 
apples may be ten by most persons 
even the hottest weather; but ev the 
apple is safest when cooked. 
We have the support of eminent medical 


authority in saying that the most healthful 


way to cook apples is to pare and core 
them, and bake in a moderate oven If 
the apple is of aquite sour variety it may 


i 
i 


ld alittle sugar 


about a saltspoonful in tl 


be necessary to a , putting 
bollow whe nce 
was extracted. 


the core The next best way 


to cook them is stewing. Contrary to com- 
app 


the least healt! 


mon belief, les baked in their skins are 


1 c ] ae 
iful of cooked apples. 


Photographing a Battleship, 

The photographer has often 
demonstrated his effrontery Sut it 
remained for Mr. O. V. Lange, the 
grapher to the | 


snap-shot 
has 
- photo- 
pan 


to sight 


Tnion Iron-Works in 
Francisco, says Harper’s Monthly, 
button in the face 


his ‘ finder’ and press the 


looked very like impending death. 
22d of August, te 
trial of the 


photograph het 


of what 
He was detailed, on the 


attend the 


new 


preliminary 
battle-ship Oregon, and 
from all possible points of view that would 
seem to afford data for theories of wave re- 
sistance. 
right ahead was wanted, and it was agreed 
that the photographer’s tug should steam 


Amongst others a sight from 


across the Oregon’s bows at a distance of ; 


about two hundred yards. @ 


Now it may seem an easy thing to a 


COMMONWEALTH. 


| photograph 


13 


landsman to calculate distances correctl 


184 Commonwealth Ave 


y 
under such conditions, but sailormen know 
that it is not so easy as it looks, and Capt. | 
Jansen of the tug Rockaway found himsel| at el Let. 
wads Seuanesine a aecr ‘The . 
‘ indred yards too near Che miscal Cntr ed apart ments of 3 | 4reoms and 
I yn was probably due, in part, to the — if = é' a on tod 
a i se sul i Lh Aap le 


failure of the captain of the Oregon to favor | for bacheiors. 


the tug quite enough | Rents $50 and upward, Apply to 

t all events. Mr. | inge, camerain hand, | CUSHING & PFIRCE, 
was sud niy aware of two great‘ feathers’ 40 State Street. 
lof blue Pacific water, backed by the grim 


iron ram and top-hamper of a modern bat.| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S. 


tle-ship rushing upon him at a speed of 

" y 
so! twenty miles an hour, and close New Books. 
aboard, Capt. Jansen, too, saw the danger, 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Letters. By 


did the 


bells, 


and instinctively 


right 
and sent the tug 


thing 


namely, rang four Life and SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 


, , . : : © Dasbenc a Tiews. 2 ls. crown 
ad for her life he We esters Vith 7 Portraits and Views. 2 vols. cro 

ie en there ¢ itered 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
nto Mr. Lange's artistic soul a sort of A work which all admirers of the poet and 


, alllovers of the man will welcome with pe 


berserker’s rage. In his own 








culiar gratitude 
| words, “ There came a determination to get ie. he . , 
: ? > . 
Ithat picture if it was my last.” So the} Whittier’s Poetical Works. 
plucky fello siohted ; ] hutte Complete in anew Cambridge Edition. With 
Ky fellow sighted, clicked his shutter, I ane ge 
, ; - - se a Biowraphical Sketch, Notes, Index to Titles 
ran to the nearest stanchion just in time and First Lines, a Portrait, and an freraving 
in fond she tue thea 1 d ide t of Whittier’s Amesbury home. Uniform wit 
rech the tug tilted and tossed aside by the Cambridge Longfellow. Crown &yo, gilt 
the great wave that surged away from the top ¢2 00; aa colt, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or 
: u evant, #5.5 
Oregon s bow 
J : 4 a ) y ~ 
| Whittier’s Poetical Works. 
‘Gent’ Is Not Modern Slang. New /landy- volume Edition. In four beautiful 
volumes, large type, opaque paper, tasteful 
binding. With four Portraits and a View of 
Whittier’sOak Knoll home. Uniform with the 
he wor vent owadays seems to weal Handy volume Longfellow, 4 vols, 16 mo, $5.00; 
: ee ; half calf, extra, gilt top, $9.75; full morocco, 
its hat cocked on one side of the head, and tlexible, in fine Teather box, $9.75; full calf, 


. > a » £19 75 
to walk with a caddish swagger of flexible, $12.75. 


But I know a worthy old, George William Curtis, 


lady in the country, writes Edward Egles An appreciative and admirable account. of 
this knightly man and great citizen. By Ep- 


vulgar 
self importance. 


ton in The Century, who calls her husband 


; ; ee : WARD Cary, in American Men of Letiers 
the ‘o'd gent,’ using it as a title of re spect, Series. With a Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 

ind such it was in her childhood and long 1 ‘ . : 
eta va "8! Unguarded Gates, and Other 
before In 1754 the Rev. Samuel Davies, . 

afterward president of Princeton College, I oems. 

travelli Iengland, describes the Rev T,B. ALpricu. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 
' , ; , ’ yp YSrh FE 1ining the poems written 
Dr. Lardner as ‘a little pert old gent, by Mr. ALDRICH in the last six years. 


epithets that would not be flattering toa), " . 
The Story of Lawrence Garthe. 


1 st Ly r eve dignified for a 
! ter to ust Pert’ here has the sense A very bright and engaging novel of New York 
3 se . life, though not a society novel. By ELLEN 
of * livel mu as a Kentuckian might OLNEY KIRK, author of * ake Story of Mar- 
‘ ‘ " ‘ ’ garet Kent,” “ Ciphers,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
us peal ol New Englander ‘ perk 
Indeed, I suspect that Davies gave the|/ A Century of Charades. 
ord t s\ ] ) , 
| of ‘ peart By WituiAM Bevvamy. A hundred original 
That Davies used ‘gent’ as a term charades, very ingenious in conception, 
; : 3 a . worked out with remarkable skill, and many 
res] is shown by his characteri of them 


genuinely poetical. 18mo, $1.00. 


When Molly was Six. 


tion of another reverend doctor 


is a venerable, humble, and affection 


ate old gent.’ It will not do, therefore, A delightful story, simple, natural, engaging, 
‘ and of charming liter rary quality. By ELIZA 

to account a word recent because of ORNE Wuires, author of * Winterborough,” 

Rin as iol : The soca ee J/lustrated by KATHARINE PYLE. An exquis- 

its slanginess When a smoker prof SSes ite Holiday book. Square 16mo, $1.00 

fondness for ‘the weed,’ he does not dream 


that he is using an epithet applied to to- l'agots for the Fireside. 
in 1620, and that 


hacco by King James I. One hundred and fifty games. By LucRETIA 


, ’ Z : IALE. New and enlarged edition of a cap- 
nearly two hundred years earlier than ital book including in ro new matter instruc- 
James, in the reign of Edward VI.,the hop-| 0" for Golf, 12m0, $1.2 
Ail just coming into England ae alled Riverby. 

‘the wi 11 1. What plant had worn é 
ked wee ini A volume of eighteen charming out-door 


this std 


} 
not know. 


of contempt before the hop Ido} papers on flowers, eggs, birds, mountains 
prairies, and other appetizing subjects, treated 
with great freshness and insight. By JOHN 
BURROUGHS, author of * Wake Robin,” etc. 
16mo0, $1.25. 


A Grateful Woman. 


|The sell. Ringer of Angel’s, 


| am so thankful that Mrs. Wymen told | 
her experience in your columns last month. | and Other Stories. 
My husband has been sick and we have | es Nami 
several small children and I had to do| A new volume of Bret Hante’s inimitable 


. ; ° stories Lomo, $1.25. 
something Mrs. Wymen’s success with 


the plater led me to believe that I could| 
make a little money too. I obtained a} 
plater for $5 and have been plating for the 
| 
| 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Sent, post-paid, by 


last three weeks, as I could find the time 
to leave the house, and have made $36.50. 


I would not have believed that it was so| 


easy to make money with the plating ma- | D Hy fe’ Ss 

chine. Everybody has a little work they | r. a e S ermons. 
want done, and | sold two plating machines | BLT Re: - ached by Rev, Baten’ i tte ie 
and made 5 apiece on them to friends who} 4,0 $0.1 Congregational Church, 


Boston, dur- 

wanted them for their children. Any one} ing the present season, are published as deliv- 

can plate and anybody can succee d, as I | ered in the 
7 

have done. There is no experience needed. Commonwealth Series 

My husband says when he gets well he is | 

going into the plating business. Any “J ° | in convenient tract form. 

can obtain circulars by addressing H. | Price, $2.00 per hundred. 

Delno & Co., Columbus, Ohio, where I ae Series of ten Sermons, 25 cts. 


ms Dosw hine Mrs. Torry. Single copy by mail, post-paid, 3 cts. 
NOW READY: 

The People’s Religion. (¥eb. 11.) 

Love of Country. (Fob. 25 ) 

Lent. (Mar. 4.) 
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UNMARRIED WOMEN. 


A Plea for the Spinster. 


rene Girl Bachelor of the Present Day 
The Smile and the Heartache 
Thoughtful Deeds and Practical 
Kindnesses, 


HE spinster has ever 

been treated with a cer 

tain lightness and dis 

respect in private. In 

olden times this treat 

ment extended into per 
sonal life, and the ‘‘old maid’’ was more 
or less an object of levity to younger 
members of the family and in the neigh 
borhood. This was in the days when 
girls were expected to marry in their 
‘teens’? and when 20 was considered a 
dangerous period to reach with no pros 
pect of a wedding in view. 

In those times the outlook for the 

spinster was a most hopeless one. She 
knit and spun and wove and embruvider- 
ed, she was her mother’s companion, 
and she went tochurch and prayer meet- 
ing and to teas given by old ladies who 
talked of nothing but their domestic 
affairs and the gossip about appreaching 
marriages of younger girls, interspersed 
with jests at her single state. She was 
sent for to help nurse the sick and to 
look after the poor of the town in com 
pany with the clergyman’s wife, and 
these dreary duties bounded her bori 
zon. 
, But all that is greatly changed by the 
progress of the world. Girls seldom 
marry under 20, and the advance of wo 
man in freedom and independence of ac 
tion has enlarged the horizon of the 
spinster. In fact, the name is no longer 
used to any extent. It is now the ‘‘yir! 
bachelor’’ who between 25 and 35 pur- 
sues her art, her profession, her studies 
or her fad, and who goes about alone or 
in company with other girl bachelors 
and enjoys life toits utmost. This is 
the position of the spinster today in cit- 
ies and the larger towns, and through 
her independence, her enjoyment of her 
opportunities, her culture and power of 
pleasing she is exempt from the ridi- 
cule and pity which fell to her lot in 
days of yore. 

But the environed spinster still exists 
in smaller towns, and it is to her I 
would speak or those who surround her 
in the position of parents or relatives 

Almost invariably the parents or rel- 
atives of such a woman take it for 
granted that she is submitting to her 
lot cheerfully, and her own pride fos- 
ters this delusion. She parries the thrusts 
of her young married friends and de- 
clares that she would not change places 
with them, pointing out the unhappy or 
divorced couples as proof of the desir- 
ability of her lot. Her parents and rela- 
tives listen to all this and fall back on 
the conclusion that she is wholly satis- 
fied with her life, und therefore they 
make no effort to brighten her lot or to 
occupy her mind. Meanwhile there are 
cyclones of rebellion and tornadoes of 
desvair going on in the girl’s heart. 








no protession, and the simpie 

ities of the home life, which were mere 
play when she was a young girl, look 
iug forward to an evening’s frolic with 
her companions, become insupportable 
now that they form her only occupation 
rhere is nothing to do in the evening 
unless it is to attend a dull card party 
of uiorried people and listen to thei 
je:ts about her single state. She carrir 
i brave front and a ready reply, but her 
heart is slowly breaking in the mean 
time. The undiscerning parents or mit 
ried brothers and sisters see the smile 
and never dream of the heartache unde 
it. But they are inexcusably blind and 
dull that they do not. Human beings 
are but a continuation of plant lift 

It is natural for them to have their 
time to bud, to flower, to yield fruit. It 
circumstances besides these resnit, a 
law of nature has been perverted, 
and a broken law always brings suffer 
ing. Relatives ought to think of these 
things in a patural way and to do all 
in their power to brighten and lend va 
riety to the life of a girl who sees a 
tpinsterhood as her inevitable fate. In- 
stead of making cruel and 
jokes on the subjects, they should be 
planning some pleasure for her. They 
should club together and purchase a 
railroad ticket and send her away on 
some pleasant visit, or they should aid 
her to pursue some line of study or a 
complishment which will broaden her 
and divert her thoughts 

But we find them instead sneering or 
frowning at any such suggestion of hers 
ind assuring her that she is too old to 
begin to do such things; leave that for 
younger people. If she wants to make 
visit or take a journey, they ask he 
what in the world makes herso rest! 
aud assure her that she bas reached a 
t.ne of life when she ought to be sat 
isfied to settle down and keep quiet 

Yet this is the very time of life when 
‘to settle down and keep quiet” is tor- 
ture. The woman of natural impulses, 
who bas the normal craving for a home, 
love and children of ber own, does not 
resign these things without a strugyle 
Nor is it a struggle in which she can 
onquer herself easily or at once. It is 
au ever recurring battle which she must 
fight over and over again. To imagine 
that she can be satisfied with a monoto 


She nas 


senseless 


mind 


nous round of domestic duties and to be 
an onlooker at the domestic hearths of 
her relatives and friends is to intimate 
that her heart is made of wood It does 
not matter how many cases of unhappy 
marriages she refers to and rejoices 
that she has escaped a similar lot. In 
her soul's secret chamber lies the slow- 
ly dying dream of a happy married life. 
Every girl is born into the world with 
this dream in her breast, and when it 
dies there is a grave in her heart. In- 
stead of putting thorns on that grave, 
why not seek to cover it with roses of 
thoughtful deeds and protecting kind- 
ness? ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


SIDE TALKS WITH GIRLS. 


Aunt Polly Discusses the Advantages of 
Country and City Life. 

A country girl wrote to Aunt Polly 
the other day and asserted that sh¢ 
could no longer stand the humdrum life 
of the farm. She wanted more life and 
more money. She had saved a hundred 
dollars from her egg and chicken money, 
and she was coming to the city to learn 
typewriting. Aunt Polly couldn't help 
thinking how many girls there are like 
this one, bright, ambitious, willing to 
work hard, but with such mistaken 
ideas of city life and opportunities. 

And she would like to say to these 
others as she said to this one—be very 
sure you can do better in the city before 
you give up the country home, with its 
abundancr of good, wholesome food and 
fresh air, its unlimited quantities of 
blue sky and green fields and flowers 


and treac There are all snch com- 








try never sees them, but to the country 
girl in the city they become most pre- 
cious because they are almost unattaina- 
ble. 

Of course the city gives greater oppor- 
tunities for intellectual culture. ‘i'bere 
are free libraries and concerts and art 
museums and lectures on almost every 
subject worth knowing about that are 
free or nearly so. There are always in 
cidental expenses to affect these advan 
tages, however, and it seems to Aunt 
Polly in these days of university exten- 
sion lectures, magazine clubs and cheap 
books that a moderately small town of- 
fers comparatively greater opportunities. 
If the country girl will spend as much 
on books and magazines and lectures in 
the nearest town as she will in car fare 
in New York, for instance, she will find 
herself a very well informed young 
woman. 

It will be a long time before she can 
safely claim a dozen friends or acquaint 
ances in the city. In the country she 
knows everybody. Why shouldn’t she 
organize a magazine club? Each mem 
ber of the club you know subscribes for 
a different periodical. When you have 
read yours, you give it to the person 
next in the circle and receive one from 
some The exchange is kept up 
until each periodical has been in the 
hands of each member. At the end of 
the year the magazines may be auctioned 
off and the money used to buy books as 
a nucleus for a circulating library 
Reading circles are also among the pus 
sibilities for the country girl if she will 
use a little of her surplus energy. 

Aunt Polly would like to say to the 
girls who want to come to the city, 
‘Don’t!’ but they wouldn’t heed the 
advice, of course. Girls who have been 
in the city only on the occasional excur 
sion, When they see only its pleasant 
side, know nothing of the real state of 
affairs. They reason that where so 
much business is done there must be 
many opportunities for employment 
It’s only a question of visiting a larg: 
enough number of places. They leave 
out of their reckoning the larger num 
ber of people looking for work. Some 
times they have remarkably distorted 
ideas of the ease with which work is ob- 
tained in the city. Aunt Polly heard a 
little story the other day that illustrates 
this. Everybody knows about Miss Rich 
and her efforts to help working women 
The other morning a bright looking girl 
called on her. She had come down on 
the early train from Herkimer, she said. 
She had heard how good Miss Rich was 
to girls who worked, and she would be 
much obliged if Miss Rich would get 
her a job by tomorrow morning, though 
she would prefer to have it this after- 
noon! Miss Herkimer seemed to have an 
idea that all Miss Rich had to do was to 
touch a button, and a number of jobs 
would come walking in and say: ‘‘Here 
we are. Take your choice.’’ And that’s 
a true story 

Asa matter of fact, the good positions 
are not given to strangers. They are 
not to be found in answer to advertise 
ments. There are always half a dozen 
people waiting, anxious to step into a 
really good position. The country girl 
who comes a stranger will find difficul- 
ty in getting into the very lowest place. 

What puzzles Aunt Polly most, how- 
ever, is why the ambitious country girl 
doesn't try to make something out of 
the material at hand. If she can save a 
hundred dollars from the sale of eggs 
and chickens, why can’t she make more 
by improving her henhouses and the 
breed of her chickens and encourage 
them to lay by studying up their needs 
and reading up on the subject? Why, if 
the men folks are raising big crops, 
shouldn’t she have the sunny exposure 
near the house and expend that hundred 
dollars in glass frames, under which 
she can raise early ‘‘garden sass?’ And 
why not exercise the energy and enter- 
prise she shows in her determination to 
come to the city in disposing of her 
wares? Why shouldn’t she have her 
market wagon, as neat and tidy as her 
self, and drum up a route of customers 
by calling with samples of her produce? 

She will get her hands dirty, of 
eourse, and this may not sound genteel. 
Soap, hot water and lemon juice will 
remedy the former. Nobody thinks 
about the gentility of an avocation now- 
adays, at least no one known to 

AUNT POLLY. 


one else, 





THE SEASON’S COMPLIMENTS 


What They Should Be ana How ¢ 
Them. ~ 

Etiquette declares that the 
ments of the season can be sen: 
much trouble if only care a) 
are taken in their selection a, 
mode of conveying them to the ; 

If the donor is a flower }; 
dozen roses such as the Ame; 
ties will prove effective if rig 
ed. Fold in cornucopia shayx he 
cream crinkled tissue paper of , 
thickness as possible. At the | 
tie a bow of broad ribbon. I) 
like affair deposit your flow, 
the whole scheme—that is. ; 
ribbon—is of one color, y 
charming gift for a very litt 
Pin on the end of one of the how. 
ribbon your card, the formula, of 
should be, ‘‘With the comp)i, 
the season, from Mrs. or Miss — 

In sending a basket of fy 
not be overcrowded, the ba 
made as much of a feat) 
fruit itself. If sentto af; 
should accompany it; if a « 
between acquaintances, then a 
suffice, on which a mess 
written. But in 
should be given. 

Violets and lilacs wil! bx 
used as compliments 
send a bunch of fresh vi 
be inclosed in a violet pay 
with violet ribbon. On t) 
ribbon the donor’s card sg) 
tached. The box is then wrap 
white paper, tied with a N 
and the name of the recipient w; 
on the card in violet ink whic! 
tened to this outside ribbon 

Another device is the potted ; 
which, if selected, should be wit 
and blossoms at its best AY 
pot drape in graceful hues so: 
kled tissue paper of com} 
or, fastened securely by a 
below the top rim of th 
This forms a receiver f 
hides the spotty earthenwa 
much to its value. The 
should be tied to one of 
branches by an invisible wir 

Bonbon boxes, mouchoir 
cases, celluloid baskets, large 
in which broad ribbons and 
artificial flowers figure as top ort 
tion, can be purchased for thesum 
$2 to $5 and even more expensi\ 
filled with confections. Cra 
tea and chocolate pots, vas 
sign in royal worcester china fi 
sweets, will be in vogue. They 
tent from the shop where purchas 
& messenger boy, or by express if 
put of town, but the note or cards 
do duty, tied with narrow ribbon bef 
oveing wrapped. 

This winter homemade candies W 
be the fashion as compliments. 1 
clever woman will make 
bag or box, lined with 
which cream dates, chocolate dro 
nut squares well wrapped in pi 
paper will prove a delectab! 
expensive compliment is alwa) 
form, for we all know the prett 
is worth many times the m: 
gant present. 

Mrs. OLIVER BEL! 
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Fresh Air and Exercise 


Getallthat’s 

possible of 

both, if in F 

need of flesh 

strength 

and nerve - 

There's need,too, of plesty 
of fat-food. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up fe 
and strength quicker than 4"! 
other preparation known to * 
ence. 
Scott's Emulsion is constantly 
fecting Cure of Consump™ 
Bronchitis and kindred diseasts 


where other methods ¥ Ait. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. A!! drags 


force. 
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HOUSE ATTIRE. 





..nionable Designs for Graceful 

a Home Toilets. 

..Charm of an Appropriate Indoor 
costnme Clinging Materials and 
painty Colors—Ribbon and Lace— 


coquett sh Aprons. 





There are ladies who look best in 
greet attire, others to whom evening 
dress is best adapted for displaying their 
thers who look their sweet- 


oty and ¢ 
em most attractive selves in simple 
‘ens to be Worm at home. Men ad- 
cae the lovely evening dresses, follow 
dhe handsome street attire with pleased 
res, but if we judge by their actions 


dey love the cozy and pretty home 
dresses best of all. They have such a 
mfortable look and bear the stamp of 
; nesticity. After allis said and 


- men do love home life, and though 
they may lack words to express their 


felings a sense of tranquil pleasure 
pervades theil being when they see a 


isdy neat, well dressed and attractive 


i ber Dome. 

“Of all the dresses ever devised for 
meh nee there is none more graceful 
o elegant in outline or more comforta- 
ble to wear than the princess wrapper. 
This with its curved and flowing lines 
is always dressy, no matter how plainly 
it is made, and itis a medium of which 
can be | up any number of pretty 
fancies. The back may be left entirely 


plain, or it may have a watteau plait. 
Many like these, and many do not. The 
fronts may fit the figure closely, or the 
darts may not be taken in, which leaves 
the fronts to hang straight from the 
shoulder. Some have the lining tight 
fitted in front and the outside falling 
from the shoulder tothe feet, and others 
wain have the outside frilled on like a 
yoke and the fullness drawn across sur- 
plice fashion. All princess gowns in- 
waded for morning wear or for after- 
poo, for that matter, are more or less 
decorated with ribbon in the way of 
streamers and sashes and bows with 
ends. 

Isaw one of these gowns the other 
morning, and it was so very taking that 
Idescribe it. The material was a rich 
chestnut brown cashmere, so fine that 
itlooked like lustrous silk. The back 
was cut with the usual five seams, and 
teach back the skirt widths had been 
left straight and were then laid under 





MOTHER HUBBARD GOWN, 
ake Plaite. There was a smooth 
the Sm t, and to this were gathered 
lees _ tions. They were gathered 
lapped over to feel vs the right side 
rich + ted eft in surplice style. 
eed a n to match was loosely tied 
tailor Sg waist. ‘There was a flat 
colored “resged sewed with one row of gold 
wa ed _— ribbon two inches wide, 
Sete ane —_ were two rows of gros- 
inch “a 3 f chestnut brown half an 
apt ll ne dog collar was made in 
tee eatin, The sleeves were droop- 
bere. Tound the bottom of thé skirt 
eT e Same arrangement of rib- 

la <Irt was a demitrain. 
tor 5 “Set handsome morning gown was 
young lady whose father counts 
> lle millions. There was a 
Pen ana = poplin in gray and 
The ‘atelaine sleeves of the 
Corsage Was in the form of a 








sprang onsque OF gray armure piainry 
stitched around. There were sprung 
epaulets and incroyable revers, with a 
white lace Jabot trimming down the 
front of the basque and a full bow of 
white silk net at the throat. The skirt 
Was quite plain uround the bottom. 

The morning gowns, as a general 
rule, conform to the figure as closely as 
possible. Still there are some ladies who 
like an entirely zirment. |For 
them there are vurious s<yles, al! based 
upon one model, however, and that is 
the Mother Hubbard. There is no limit 
to the different arrangements possible 
for a Mother Hubbard gown The skirt 
can be trimmed or untrimmied, the yoke 
plain or garnished in any way that the 
Wearer’s taste or the material on hand 
may suggest. 


loose 





MORNING GOWNS. 
stylish Mubbara 


gown of dull 
made in this way. 
was fulled on to the slightly rounded 
yoke, all around, so that it hung in 
heavy folds. The sleeves were puffed of 


A very morning 
green camel’s hair was 


The lower portion 


the same meterial and had caps cut 
‘‘flaring’’ so that they fitted without a 
wrinkle. They as well as the yoke and 
collar were trimmed with narrow bands 
of Persian embroidery. The sleeves had 
turn up cuffs of light heliotrope satin, 
and there were bands of the same reach 
ing over the gehoulders and falling 
straight to the feet, front and back. 
Many young ladies who are indus 
trious and who like to dust the orna- 
ments and work about the house morn- 
ings, doing those little things so neces- 
sary to the refinement of a home, and 
which are so stupidly done by servants, 
prefer to wear simple belted in dresses, 
over which an apron of genei ous size 


can be slipped. Such morning frocks 
are generally made of dark woolen stuff 
of light weight. For such purposes there 
is a wide choice in printed flannels 

cashmeres and camcl’s hair, besi les the 

mixtores and eberviotws Tuer are also 
very pretty wool delaines which art 

very cheap, and yet they make servicoa 

ble dresses for anybody. Small plaids 
in dark colors are also worn, aud very 
frequently a black silk. Few things are 
as valuable for all around purposes as 
black grosgrain or taffeta, and when 
such a gown has lost its pristine fresh- 
ness it can be made to last a long time 
for home wear by sponging it off occa- 
sionally with arrachine, which all drug- 
gists keep. This can be done ina few 
minntes and does not require pressing, 
nor does the dress need to be ripped. A 
piece of clean flannel will even take the 
place of a sponge, so that there is no ex- 
vase for a lady to wear a shiny, greasy 
jooking silk. 

The outing flannels and the cotton 
flannels also make neat and useful 
morning attire. The keynote should be 
neatness. The rest is secondary. For 
rainy, dull and generally depressing 
days a bright red, pink or yellow dress 
is like a ray of sunlight, and when a 
woman has no such dress available she 
ought at least to get some brightness 
into the day by wearing something of 
one of those cheerful colors, if it is but 
a flower or bow of ribbon. 

I find, too, that dainty and brightly 
beribboned little aprons are much affect- 
ed by clever and long headed young 
ladies, particularly when some gentle- 
man whose good opinion they wish to 
gain makes his appearance. They look 
so delightfully domestic, you know. 

These little aprons gre certainly very 
taking, with their pert bows of ribbon, 
their spotless whiteness and frills of 
delicate lace. As aprons they are mere 
nothings. but thev age useful for just 





exactly what they were madefor. White 
dotted swiss, fine muslin, china silk and 
scrim are all used. Some of the scrim 
aprons are worked in Bulgarian em- 
broidery. HENRIETTE ROUSSEAU. 


EMMA MOFFETT TYNG. 


Emma Moffett Tyng holds a valued 
place in sccisl, satistic and Hiterary cir- 
cles in both her own native section of 
Georgia and in New York city. Her 
ancestors came to Virginia from Scot- 
land after the fatal battle of Worcester, 
when so many royalists fled for refuge 
to the new world. Born and reared upon 
@ cottun plantation, she acquired a ro- 
bust physique, which has lent her en- 
carance and brilliancy through the va- 
ried experience of subsequent years. 
Her first marriage with Major Waleria 
Wynne, a young lawyer of promise and 
the son of a widely famed middle Ten- 
nessee stock raiser, and the young hus- 
band’s untimely death brought this tal- 
ented woman to the use of her pen for 
sustenance for herself and child. ‘‘Crag- 
font,’ anovel, and ‘‘Crown Jewels’’ ap- 
peared in rapid succession, published by 





EMMA MOFFETT TYNG 

Carleton of New York. 

els’’ is a historical romance centering 

around Maximilian and the days of the 
empire in Mexico. 

While attending to the publication of 


“Crown Jew- 


these books the writer met and subse- 
quently married a son of the late Rev 
Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. 

While living in the metropolis this 
fortunate woman enjoyed the society 
and friendship of eminent literary peo- 
ple. Of late years she has traveled much 
in England and on the continent. 

She has written a series of valuable 
papers on ‘‘University Life’’ and on 
**English Cathedrals.’’ She has deliver- 
ed a set of lectures in fashionable homes 
and schools upon ‘‘Greek Art.’’ These 
brought her in close relation with art 
students, who dearly love her for her 
sympathy and inspiration in their work. 

‘*Exercise For Women,’’ ‘‘Southern 
Homes, ’’ ‘‘ Unwritten Social Laws,’’ her 
latest papers, have met with deserved 
success. ‘‘The Wedding Gowns,’’ a gift 
book for a bride, has proved a practical 
and happy thought in which the writer’s 
fancy has blossomed a lovely flower. 
At the present time fruit raising, vine- 
yard growing, beekeeping and the de- 
veloping of a mine are all being inves- 
tigated with a view to profitable indus- 
try for working women by this ever 
thinking and helping woman, who has 
taken up her abode in Colorado for the 
purpose. In her own words: 

“I want to pass the word of courage 
and cheer and practical advice to my 
sisters. I always question my work. 
Does it carry a message?’’ 





es 


It is a matter of satisfaction to wom- 
en, who are, properly enough, worship- 
ers of beauty that the movement for the 
emancipation of woman has among its 
advocates so many handsome and cul- 
tured ladies. Lillie Devereux Blake is 
conspicuously a handsome woman; so 
are Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Emma 
Beckwith. Susan B. Anthony dotes on 
good looks and refined womanliness and 
has herself a noble face, with something 
in it better than beauty. Rachel Foster 
Avery has a delicate, thoroughly at- 
tractive face, and Mrs. Emily E. B. 
Coues of Washington is one of the most 
beautiful women in any company in 
which she appears. Lady Henry Somer- 
set is noted for her good looks. And 
they all wear pretty clothes, too, bless 
them, every one of them! 








| 





A Man’s “Don’t” to Women. 

Don’t keep all your sweet smiles for 
us. We honor you when we see you can 
bestow them on your own sex. 

Don’t look at another woman’s guwn 
as you cross the street in front of a ca- 
ble car. Some man is sure to risk his 
life to save yours. 

Don’t forget when you go to the thea- 
ter in ‘‘a love of a bonnet’’ the man be- 
hind probably paid as much as you did 
for a seat. 

Don’t try to have a long waist if you 
were born with a short one. Men do 
not admire a laced figure. 

Don’t have your skirt come unfas- 
tened so your underskirt shows. We do 
not object to the extravagance of hooks 
and eyes. 

Don’t keep a man waiting half an 
hour when he calls, He will think you 
tidy only when on exhibition. 

Don’t stand in front of a tired man in 
the street car when there are empty 
seats at the other end, 

Don't allow a casual acquaintance to 
pay your fare. 

Don’t block a ticket office window by 
dropping your change when at the head 
of a long line of impatient travelers. 

Don’t forget to keep an appointment 
to the minute with a business man. 

Don’t buy a man’s neckties. It may 
tempt him to hang himself with your 
purchase, 

Don’t ask a man to mail your letters 
when it is a part of his nature to forget 
to do so, 

Don’t be playful at meals. Your fa- 
vorite dog will snap at you while he is 
gnawing a bone. 

Don’t affect masculine attire, ciga- 
rettes or slang. Men adore femininity. 

Don’t forget a man wants to be con- 
sidered a man and isnot ‘‘a sexless rep- 
lica.’’ a 

A Nice Gift. 

All wise women will soon be busy 
making preparation for the more hurried 
winter season. The foolish among us 
may idle the hours away, but the know- 
ing ones will soon be making all sorts 
of pretty trifles for use at the coming 
Christmastide or upon the many anni- 
versaries that arise. The charming lit- 
tle gift shown here is copied from one 
made by a young matron who declares 
the summer her only leisure time. 

To copy it first select a handsome 
pair of scissors; then cut two pieces of 
cardboard in the shape the drawing 
shows and of similar proportion to one 
another and to the scissors. Cut two 
pieces of heavy silk or of soft gray suede 





and embroider on them a design like or 
similar to the one given; then with them 
cover the two pieces of board and line 
the under side with plain silk. 

Place the smaller piece upon the lar- 
ger and overhand the edges firmly to- 
gether; then run the points of the scis- 
sors into the pocket so formed. 

The model given is of gray suede cut 
from the tops of discarded long gloves, 
and all the embroidery is done in silver 
thread, but as both material and color 
are matters of taste you will meet with 
equal success whatever you may choose. 

CLARE BUNCE. 
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THE THEATRES. 





With the announcement made by the 
management of the Boston Museum of the 
enforced termination of the remarkable en- 
gagement of Prince l’ro Tem, now in the 
height of its success, come many expres- 
sions of regret of the approaching close of 
this most pleasant season. The engage- 
ment made months ago of Roland Reed, 
who always visits this house, made the end 
of the stay of Prince Pro Tem imperative, 
and so it will soon be time to say farewell 
to delightful Zowmmy Tompkins, quaint 
Wild Rosy, piquant Annie Lewis and the 
host ot favorites and the many good things 
in Barnet and Thompson’s merry fantasy. 
Few productions have received the marks 
of popular favor awarded to Prince Pro 
Tem. It has from the very first taken and 
maintained a warm place in the hearts of 
Bostonians, and its taking music has been 
heard on every hand. It is a decidedly up- 
to-date production, yet it is in every way 
refined, and it is for this reason that it has 
met with such approval. The 150th per- 
formance will be given on Nov. 17, and 
there will doubtless be many pleasant fea- 
tures on that occasion. On Dec. 3. Roland 
Reed will begin his ninth annual engage- 
ment, producing his new play, “ The Poll- 
tician or the Woman's Plank. 

Mr. E. H. Sothern will make his annual 
visit to the Hollis on Nov. 19, and during 


the first week of his engagement will be | 
seen in a character entirely new to Boston. 


The play that he will present on that occa- 
sion is entitled The Victoria Cross and is 
from the pen of Paul M. Potter, whose re- 
cent work has ranked him among the first 
of American playwrights. The sale for The 
Victoria Cross will open Tuesday morning, 
Nov. 13, at 8 o'clock. 


One excellent vaudeville bill follows an- 
other in rapid and never ending succession 
at Keith’s, that announced for next week 
being especially prolific in exclusive attrac- 
tions. The extraordinary hit made by the 
three Eugenes, the marvelous aerial trio, 
has resulted in their engagement for a third 
week, something very unusual at this house. 
The Living Pictures continue to attract all 
lovers of art, and the weekly additions are 
all on a par with the sumptuous elegance 
of the originals. Aside from these novelties 
the vaudeville programme for the week 
contains the names of J. C. Harrington, the 
noted monologue artist, late of Dockstader's 
Minstrels ; the Phantos, another of Koster 
& Bials’s importations, who do one of the 
most grotesque and at the same time mys- 
terious specialties before the public; Les 
Fréres Crescendos, the great French musi- 
cal electriques, the Romolo Bros., phenom- 
enal accrobats and head balancers; the 
Nawns in a new Irish comedy sketch; 
Celeste, the king of the floating wire ; Frank 
Riley, aged negro impersonator and dancer ; 
Thompson & Collins, parodists, and Walter 
Deaves’s Marionettes. 

Liberty Hall has bee styled a woman's 
play. Well, it is a woman's play. Its sweet 
and charming love story touches the femi- 
nine heart as no other recent love story in 
dramatic form has done. The engagement 
of Charles Froham’s Empire Theatre Com- 
pany at the Hollis next week should be a 
very successful one. 


Mr. Francis Wilson's latest comic opera 
success will be seen for the first time in this 
city on Monday next, at the Tremont The- 
atre. It is called The Devil's Deputy, and 
is said to tell a very good story in a most 
amusing manner. The lines are said to be 
in the happiest vein of Mr. J]. Cheever Good- 
win, who made the adaptation from the 
French, and the music, written by Mr. E 
Jakoboswki, the popular composer of 
Erminie, is rated the best he has yet done. 
Mr. Wilson's productions are always elab- 
orately put on the stage, and this is reported 
to be no exception to the rule. The chorus 
is large and admirably drilled, and the list 
of principals in Mr. Wilson's support in- 


\ cludes the names of Miss Lulu Glaser, Miss 


\Amanda Fabris, Miss Josephine Knapp, 
iss Christie McDonald,Mr. Rhys Thomas, 
\new English tenor, and Mr. J. C. Miron. 
\e opera was staged under the personal 











. Virginius. 


direction of Mr. Richard Barker. The 
musical director of the company is Mr. 
Ernest Catenhusen, who was one of the 
most valued lieutenants of Col. John A. 
McCaull during that manager's best days- 
Mr. Wilson's stay in Boston is necessarily 
limited, and his matinées will be given on 
Saturdays only. 


Charles Frohman’s Rich and Harris's 
stock company from the Empire Theatre, 
New York, directed by the first named gen- 
tleman, will present Liberty Hall at the 
Hollis Street Theatre for one week, begin- 
ning Monday evening. The new play is a 
domestic comedy by R. V. Barton, and it 
was a great success in New York, where it 
ran at the Empire Theatre for over one 
hundred nights. Its author is one of the 
cleverest of English playwrights. He has 
an easy graceful style, and a charmingly 
confidential way of letting the audience in- 
to his secret from the start without any 
attempt to harrow their feelings with sus- 
pense, or worrying them with guess work. 
His theme in Liberty Hall is love of the 
purest and truest kind. His characters are 
delineated with Dickensonian boldness, and 
gives them such a dainty setting that one 
cannot help wondering at his cleverness. 
The cast includes Henry Miller, Viola Al- 
len, Isabel Irving, Robert Edeson, Arthur 
Beylan, Genevieve Reynolds, W. H. Cromp- 
ton, W. H. Thompson, John P. Whitman 
and John Sorentz. 


The reproduction of the World’s Fair 
now on exhibition at the Casino Building, 
541 Tremont St., is one of the most merit- 
orious attractions ever in Boston. Is is as 
perfect a fac-simile of the great White City 
as art could produce, and the electrical and 
other effects are very interesting. The ex- 
hibition is on view from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
oa week days, and from 2 to 10 Pp. M. on 
Sundays. 


It requires a force of about 400 men work- 
ing night and day to get the Castle Square 
Theatre ready to open its doors Monday 
night, Nov. 12. While the completion of 
the house isa matter well in hand, the com- 
pletion of scenery is still goimg on, requir- 
ing a large force of artists under Mr. Chid- 
ley night and day, and the busiest man in 
Boston to-day is Manager E. E. Rose, who 
is not only personally directing the rehear- 
sals of his company for Capt. Paul, but also 
a force of not less than 350 supers. The 
auction sale of seats took place at Keith's 
old theatre Nov. 8. After the auction sale 
all seats remaining went on sale at the 
theatre. 


The Cotton King has been elected to re- 
main at the Bowdoin Square Theatre in 
Boston for many weeks yet to come. The 
50th performance is in sight and will be 
celebrated by presenting, on Nov. 20, a 
beautiful souvenir to every lady present. 
Jack Mason is immensely pleased with his 
success in the Cotton King. Manager 
Brady has just closed a contract with him 
whereby he will remain in this character 
during the rest of the season. His wife 
Marion Manola, will probably appear 
in New York city at an early date. 
Mason thinks that The Cotton King is the 
biggest melodramatic success that Boston 
has ever seen. During the past week, its 
fifth, at the Bowdoin Square Theatre, the 
houses have been filled to overflowing, and 
there seems to be no decrease in the inter- 
est taken in this production by the play-go- 
ing public. 


The second week of James O’Neill’s emi- 
nently successful engagement at the Grand 
Opera House will be ushered in Monday, 
Nov. 12, with a great scenic production of 
Owing to the interest already 
manifested in this performance, it has been 
decided to postpone Richelieu to a future 
date. Virginius will be played Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings and 
Tuesday matineé, and Don Carlos de Seville 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday evenings 
and Saturday matineé. In the character 
of Sheridan Knowles’s sublime hero, Mr. 
O'Neill is said to have reached an artistic 
altitude far beyond anything which he has 
ever attempted. The general verdict is 


that not since the days of John McCullough j 





has been seen a Virginus the equal of 
James O'Neill. Fifty people will be em- 
ployed in the forum scene. Marie Burress 
as Virginia and Hallett Thompson as 
Appius Claudius are said to be extremely 
fine. In Don Carlos de Seville Mr. O'Neill 
is said to have found a play with as much 
of romantic interest as Monte Cristo. It 
is in five acts, for all of which special 
scenery has been painted. The motto of 
the play is this: “ There is always hope for 
a man who has the virtue to repent and the 
energy to atone.” This will be first pro- 
duction on any stage of the first work of 
the author, Mr. Eugene Fellner of Boston. 
Mr. Fellner is a young lawyer of much 
promise who for many years has been a 
close student of the drama both at home 
and abroad. Special theatre parties are 
already being formed for next Thursday 
night, both from Boston and adjoining 
towns. The Thursday matineés will be 
eliminated in this second week of Mr. 
O'Neill’s engagement the same as during 
the past week. 

Following The Cotton King, Managers 
Atkinson and Brady have arranged with 
Sutton Vane to take another play which he 
has just finished, which is to be done in 
London on or about Feb. 1. The scenic 
investment will be just as elaborate as The 
Cotton King and the cast may include such 
persons as Joseph Grissmer, Phebe Davis, 
George Wilson, Charles Barron, Annie 
Clarke and numerous other well-known 
people. 

The present will be the fourth week of 
Sowing the Wind, and the fact that more 
theatre parties have been arranged for this 
week than for any preceding one will fairly 
indicate that the powerful play is receiving 
the emphatic endorsement and hearty ap- 
preciation of the Boston public. At every 
performance the Columbia holds an audi- 
ence that for fashion and elegance closely 
resembles a social function, and the appre- 
ciation displayed is of the heartiest kind. 
The power of the play exerts itself over 
the people in every portion of the house, 
and seems to appeal as strongly to one class 
as another. Sowing the Wind will remain 
at the Columbia but a few weeks more, and 
those who have not seen it should take an 
early, opportunity to do so before its de- 
parture. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Palace Theatre in Boston has the manage- 
ment allowed any show to run for more than 
one week, but owing to the great success of 
the London Gaiety Girls this week, it will 
hold the boards for next week. However, 
the company will give an entirely new show, 
and a number of novel features have been 
added. There will be a pleasing first part, 
and a new burlesque, while the vaudeville 
part of the show will be greatly strength- 
ened by several strong acts. In fact, while 
the show bears the name of the London 
Gaiety Girls, it will be practically a new 
company. One of the great features will be 
the original dancing dolls, a novel and 
pleasing act. On Sunday evening there 
will be another concert, at which a number 
of well-known concert celebrities and vaude- 
ville stars will a pear. Those who intend 
visiting the Palace on Sunday evening 
should get their tickets early if they want to 


get good seats, for there is sure to be a 
crowded house. 


If the Baby is Cutting Teeth, 


Be sure and use that old and well-tried 


remedy, Mrs. WINSLoW’s SooTHING SyRuUP 
for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the came, peeve all pain, cures wind 
colic and is the best remedy for. diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


It is the best of all. 


CASINO BUILDING, 64) Fremont St, 


THE 





Grand Fb Tl of | 
the World’s Fair, con- 
taining a view of the | 
picturesque grounds, 
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tL i sob = 
CAOTGe wae. 
421 Tremont Street 


Evenings ats. Wed. and Sat Matinees at» 


OPENS NEXT MONDAY 


CAPT. PAUL 


A Romantic Play, 
Constituting the pri 


by Edward E. Ross 


7 a the entire Week 
ELK’S BENEFIT 
And until further no ice. 


BOSTON MUSEUM, 


Evenings at 8. 


THE END 
IN SIGHT 


Matinees Wed. & Sat att 


150th 


Of Barnet and Thompson's Musical Fantasy 


RINCE 
PRO TEM 


Closing its extraordinary run Dec. 1st, 
when its performances will have | 6] 
reached the majestic number of 


B. F. KEITH'S 


lerformance 
Saturday Next, 


Bright and 
Laughable 








NEW 
THEATRE. | 
WEEK OF NOV 1. 


_ THe 


LIVING 
PICTURES 


The 3 Eugenes 
AND A BIG VAUDEVILLE SOV. 


Continuous Performance, 10 #, m. to 10.30 p.a, 
Prices, 25c. 35c. 50c. 75c. $1.00 $1.0 


GRAND OPERA 2% 


1172 Washington St,. ‘le. 316 Tremont, 
MANSFIELD & MAGEE.... Lessees and Mgn 
Noy. 12—Second and Last Week 


JAMES O’NEILL 


SUPPORTED BY 
MARIE BURRESS. 
~IN— 
VIRGINIUS and DON CARLOS DE SEVIME 


The latter by Evcenr FEeviner of Boston 
Eve's at 8. Mats: Tue. and Sat. only 
Next WEEK—Sumptuous production of “ G4 
LYNNE” with ADA GRAY and 
pheoromenal cast. 


BOWDOIN SQ. TEAM! 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON, : it 
EVERY EVENING. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday #? 


THE 
COTTON 
KING. 


Tuesday, Nov. 20—Souvenir Nit 
50th PERFORMANCE. 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING. @ 
Monday, Nov. 12th, 
SECOND WEEK 


LONDON 
GATE: TY 
GItRSsS 


Sunday Eve’g Conceft 
Prices, 10, 25, 35, 50 Gen 
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Now Yor” New England’ 
RA. { LROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN i 


Boston.’ New York 


Air Line, Limited. 


Leaves either City, 3p. m., due destination 9.00 
». m.—Week days and Sundays 
Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 


Buffet 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 
rhe First Train Between Boston and New York 


on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES, 


in Boston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 


in New York: 353 Broadwa 


Grand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


ano. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
w. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


*assenger Trains. 


On and after July 9, 1893. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 
STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST 


6.45 
9. 
11.30 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 

and Albany. 

A M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
roy. 

A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 

and Albany. 

3 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS. with Sleep- 

‘ ing Cars to Chicago and St. Louis. 

7 P.M. EXPRESS with Sleeping Cars 
. to Chicago, 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 

ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 

s A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
* treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. 


A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
Cars to Montreal. 


q 3 O P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rut- 
S , . land, Vt. 
7 00 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
il . ing Car to Montreal. 
v 


Time Tables and further information on ap- 
plication. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag. 
Boston, Mass 


GoLp MEDAL AND DIPpLoMA. 


EVIL 


Boston 


MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


: BAST 





TRE 
A Perfumes and invigorates the Body, 
— ‘ vathes the System. sures Inflammation, 
ager anc Surprisingly Softens and Whitens 


the skin. 
MANICURING, 50c. 


PREE sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath 
Soap to all callers this week. 
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SELLING AGENTS, 


12 PEARL STREET, 





FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 


Free Excursion to Florida. 


All rail. Tickets good to return until May 31, 
1895. Details of Waldo A. Pearce, N. E. * 
228 Washington St,, Boston, or R. D. Carpenter, 
Gen. Agt., 271 Broadway, N. Y. Illustrated pine- 
apple, cocoanut and orange grove catalogue, 
<a by Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, 

pston. 
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| Quiet, Homelike Oldfashioned Farm. 


| One mile from depot, 78 acres, with $600, 
| worth wood, keep 3 cows and horse, choice fruit, 
| trout brook ; vine-covered cottage,; barn 70 x 26, 
shed, etc., all good, nice lawn and shade, only 
$2400. Apply to J. H. Jones Boxford, or to 
Chapin’s Farm Agency, Herald Building. 





‘* Vista Del Rio” (Over the River.) 


The Charming Aiken Estate, upon which much great 
Money Has Been Expended, Now Offered at a Sacrifice 


beautifully situated on the St. Sebastian, in 
sight of the Ponce de Leon Hotel; over 100 feet 
water front, boat house, etc.; nearly 13 acres 
filled with fruit gathered from all parts of the 
country ; 700 orange trees, sold 150,000 last season ; 
100 peach and fig, 40 Japanese persimmons: also 
lemons, cocoanuts, grape fruit, guavas, 200 grape 
vines: elegant collection of roses, palms, 200 
cacti, magnolias,poncianas, camphor,rubber and 
cinnamon trees, pond of the Egyptian lotus, at 
tractive 2-story house, 7 rooms and bath; rich 
matities, piazzas and porticos, covered with 
vines; stabie 30 x 26, green house, hennery, ser- 
vants’ quarters, etc., all in good repair. ‘Che St. 
Sebastian River borders the estate on two sides; 
boat house 25 x 20 reached by plank walk 300 feet 
long; steamers pss within forty feet; oysters 
jand clamsin unlimited quantity; bass weigh 
ing twenty pounds are caught from the balcony 
| of the boat oun An ideal Florida home upon 
which upwards of $40,000 has been expended. 
The estate is unincumbered, but as the owner 
has cecided to sell, a gent bargain is offered. 
Apply on the premises to Wm. Aiken, St. Aug 
| ustine, or to Geo. H. Chapin 
' — 


INDIAN RIVER CROVE OFFERED 
AT A LOSS. 





the Indian river, comprising ten acres rich ham 
mock land, with artesian or flowing well; con 


at $3750—partcash. Apply to R. C. 
Bunyan, Fla., or to Geo. H. Chapin. 


Creech 





INE, FLA. 





city; overlooks Plaza; always popular; elegant 


| expected in a first-class hotel; 3 stories, 55 first 
| class rooms, 8 servants’ rooms, parlors, dinin 
room, ete., all of good size, attractive lawn wit 
rare flowers and shrubs; broad 
piazzas; modern conveniences; everything in 
cluded. Price $40,000. Apply toC. D. Tyler, or 
the premises, or to Geo. H. Chapin. 





To Exchange for House In or near 
Boston. 
A Florida orange grove. Full particulars post 
paid vy Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston 





Concord Milk and Truck Farm. 


An unprecedented bargain, 
fine condition; 100 fruit trees; sma 


easily worked, being free from rocks; substan 
tial old-fashioned 2-story house of 14 rooms. 


hands; barn 72 
feet; shed 30 x 30; 


autifully situated 
rounded with shade trees; 


near the 


sur 


mile from depot. Price $9000; $5000 


per cent. 
** RIVERSIDE,” 


of the Concord River. 
Boston. 

Delightfully situated ; 150 feet above the river 
within half a mile from the station, and electric 
cars near by; comprising 45 acres, with a front 
age of 75 rods on the main street; wood 


18 Miles from 


cows and pair horses; milk sold at the door 


light windows; 3 bay windows; barn 56 x 40 


boarded and painted ; carriage house, shed, etc. 
all connected and in 


view: excellent neighbors; ga boating an 


6 per cent, 


For A Fraction of Its Value. 


Best equipped rancl é 
| acres, with water 5 river flows through 
|50 miles of fence; hay capacity, 10,000 tons 
dwellings, stables, corrals, blacksmith shop, etc. 
horse and mule teams and machinery included 


close estate. The ! 
in America; details of Chapin Farm Agency 
Herald Building, Boston. 





Valuable Mississippi Plantation. 


to the cultivation of vegetables and small fruit 
Solgnseully 
from notes ¥ 
growing and wine making is an important in 
dustry in the neighborhood ; attractive house 
8 high rooms (12 feet) with 100 feet of of gallery 
(piazza); stable 40 x 30; laborers’ cottages 
tenants’ houses and numerous outbuildings ; al 
in good repair. Price $28,000; one-third cash 
balance at 6 per cent. 





Half mile from Malabar station, bordered by 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, ST. AUGUST- 


Rare Cpportunity ; offered for $20,000 less than 
value; eligibly situated : the most central inthe 


ly furnished throughout, and wanting nothing 


I 


vine covered 


$1000 Worth Asparagus sold in Season—Onts 100 Tons 
English Hey—Imperative Sale--Now redaced to $9000, 
containing 93 
acres; now keeps 25 cattle; 3 acres asparagus in 


1 fruit in 
variety; level, rich, deep loam; very productive; 


vainted and blinded; also house of 8 rooms for 


alte | DD) H 
mandi anmedee | Delavan ouse. 
2 
Waldo Emerson place; 18 miles from Boston, 1 
can remain 
on mortgage for a term of years, if desired, at 5 


A Charming Country seat on the banks 


n ' for open 
fires; cuts 50 tons hay with machine: keeps 18 


clapboarded, painted and blinded; split stone 
cellar 4 feet thick; fine hennery, also_clap- 


rfect repair: Ra males | 
( 


fishing; buildings all new within 8 years; great 
bargain at $8000; $2000 cash; balance $400 a year 


1in Western country; 33,000 


only $2.50 an acre; much of it worth $100; to 
reatest bargain ever offered 


Between New Orleans and Mobile. 200 yards 
from station: comprising 4000 acres. with vast 
quantity of valuable wood and timber: the land 
is rolling ; free from rocks: particularly adapted 


situated on tide water, four miles 
mineral spring and resort; grape 


If you have an ORANGE GROVE or any 





OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; itively pre- 
vents waste, gormandizing, slobberin . breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the h iless ex- 
pensive than others and never gets foul. The 

orse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 

it. 


see 
nts make satisfactory pay. Canv 
outhe 


ing 
. with particulars, sent on receipt o 


$1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG co., 
15 Cornhill. Boston, Room 2. 


Anorew J. LLoyD, Oprnician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
h, 454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stam 
TRADE 





MADISON 





AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Madison Ave. & 58th St. 





taining 500 orange trees, besides iemons, guavas N EW b O rR K a 


and various tropical fruits; new 2 story house, 
builtof best Georgia pine, with L, not fully com- 
pleted; a beautiful location, and agreat bargain, 


PER DAY 
AND UP. 


AMERIOAN PLAN. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


1 
Two blocks from the Third and 


Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroads. 


-| The Madison and Fourth Avenue 
and Belt Line Cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 


Passenger Elevator runs all night. 





ALBANY, N., Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


[The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


choice fruit; 2-story house, 10 rooms and gah Army and Navy Headquarters 


, EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


J 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST.., 
’ (Madison Square.) 

: Rooms singly and en suite. 
’ PARK J. WHITE, 


4 


, Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
; EUROPEAN PLAN. 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 





|BAY STATE HOUSE, 
; WORCESTER, MASS. 


Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 
in New England. 
Passenger Elevator, well furnished 
all heated by steam. a a 
: ‘RANK P. Db 
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168-172 Canal St., Boston, 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 

Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, — . 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


alls 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, — 


4) Province Court, Boston. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


—— 


MATTRESSES MAQE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
furniture Upholstered. Holland aud Tint Shades. 
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J. B. BRYANT | ana GAMINMTCREARRE 
144 Tremont St. Ratlan dandcen ae 
BIBLIA: 

° 


Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 
Archeology. ; 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 7 pee 

This publication, now in its sixth year,isread 
by over 3000 persons each month, and isthe only — 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology — 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 


re 
aed 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number, Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Bgypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
%4 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 


OPIUM ET iiscercmae 
JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Bosten, 








GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 
Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant and 
nd for Price List. 


The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more 
The 


cleaning, than the 
Modern 


°* 





~ 








ts 


—FOR— 


Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 


Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle Warranted, 
A11 Dealers, 25c, 


a. x, TOCK & co., Manufacturers. 
Office, 69 Washington St., Boston, Masa, 


WALL PAPERS 


FOR SEASON OF 1894. 

















The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- | 
EST PRICES. on 
























pea i neem 


mtr 


Big Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 





Thomas OCallashan & Co. 








CARPETS 





NEW FALL STYLES 





OS ee ee ae Mae 


NOW ON SALE. 


PO ME ae 


ALD BR BR 


We are the largest retail carpet 


house in New 


England. 


Hence, we can buy and sell goods 
at LOWEST PRICES. 


We carry none but STANDARD 


MAKES. 





998, 960 & 562 WASHINGTON STREET. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 


w- 


; a ab A Op 


<a pee ¢ baer 
a | 
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dus Ong Co Basen 


mtg Aas 
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(COPYRIGHTED.) 


Dr. E. H. Burnham, Optician, 


Store and Office, 


Makes Examinations with 


ment of Electric Lights in this country. 


to Order Glasses of Every Description for all kinds 


Sight. 
kinds 


(GEA full line 


of work executed evenings 


OPEN UNTIL 8 


122 Boylston St., 


all the Modern Improvements, 


of Optical Instruments of Every Desi 


Boston, Mass. 
aided by the hest arrange- 
Supplies from his large stock, 


of Pe 


or grinds 
culjar and Failing 
‘ription, All 


as well as luring the day. 


O'CLOCK P. M. 





7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


At price that will net purchaser 


8 Per Cent. Interest. 


Particulars on application. Can obtain 6 to7 
per cent. interest on gilt edge loans on improve od 
Atlanta city property. Refore ances: Any bank 
inthecity. Address A. HAAS & R.E. WATSON, 
n’l Southern Agts. Guarantors L iability 
Indemity Co., 37 South Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston will 
furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to employers, and make no charge for services 
Their applicants represent all nations and in- 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male | 
zand female. Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 





END A HAND. 


FOR OCTOBER, 


This Number Contains Articles on 


Criticism and Action Edw. E. Hale 
Surroundings ofan American Citizen. 
Civie Machinery and Good Citizenship 

Rev. Clarence Greeley 
Social Economies and Minis ste ‘rial Useful 


Rev. . C. Ga 
Chautauqua 


Hadleigh Farm Colen y 
Industrial Education 

Young Men’s Christian Union 
Ten Times One and Intelligence. 


C. 8. Bremmer 
Robert L. Woods | 


For sale at news stands. .Annual subscrip- 
ions $2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Pl., Boston. 


_ BOSTON | COMMON WEALTH. 





N Sinead, refined ined lady desires a place as 
per, or would care 


test cnt iid Broelient ay Sir ees 


for @ moti 
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ESTABLISHED 1798. BOSOUED 


LeBOSQUET BROS. 
‘HEATING ENGINEERS 


—AND— S 


wi CALEB I 





CONTRACTORS. 


SPEC IALTIES 
~FOR 


HOUSE HEATING. 









Pears and Quinces 


FOR PRESERVING. 


Native and California Grapes. | °"*“" 


Cheerfully 





©) 


A full assortment of Fine 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


For Hotel, Club and Family Supplies. 


ISAAC LOCKE & C0. 


97,99 & 101 Faneuil Hall Market. 


It’s Our Winner 
This 


F ur nishe dad 


HEATING 
etal { US. 





4) 
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“ts 


BOSTON, MASS 





When You | 
Don’t Bea . / / 

Can Have a 
Ready-Made Tailor at ! 





Man. 


This Price. 


$18.25 





SUIT TO ORDER. 





Made from Black or Blue Cheviot 
Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 
Suitable for Business or Dress. 








PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


J] ELIOT STREET. 
‘DEN” 
249 WASHINGTON STREET, 


OFFICE. 


And The 





{ 
NExT HERALD 


...Mioh Class Tailoring, 


ae C. ). NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton place: 
Rough Tweeds for Business. 
| Latest Fabrics ; Soft Vicunas for Cutaway Dr: 





Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit- 
Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for vr overcoat 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 
ia (Formerly with F. D. Somers.) 
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Editors em, 


VERETT HALE 


FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 


EDWARD E 


> 


Commonwealth Publishing Company - 120 Tremont Street, Room 628 











‘ 17 November 1894 





Price 5 Cents 
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Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 
Hotel Pelham, 


Room I0l, 


74 Boyiston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., . 
Formerly Tremont Row. 


The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England , 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 
avoid failure and loss of money; those who 
wish medicines can get the best known to madi- 
eal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 
vate accommodations for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of | 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is | 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence | 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific | 
treatment at moderate charges. | 


; 





Hours 10 to 9. 


A BROKEN SONG, 





BY MOIRA O'NEILL. 
“Where amIfrom?” From the green hills of 
Erin. 
“Have I no song now?” 
sung. ° 
“ What o’ my love, then?” Alone I am farin’. 
Old grows my heart, an’ my voice yet is 
young. 


My songs are all 


*ifishe was tall?’ 
ter. 
“If she was fair?” Like a mornin’ o’ May. 
When she’d come laughin’, ‘twas the runnin’ 
wather :— 
When she’d come blushin’, ‘twas the break 
o’ day. 
“ Where did she dwell?” 
my dwellin’. 
“ Who loved her best?” 
will know. 
“Where is she gone?’ 


Like a King’s own daugh. 


Where one.t I had 
Th’ are no one now 


Och, why would I be 





tellin’! 
* Where she is gone, there I can never go.” i 


The Spectator. 
| 


Trades which are Dying Out. | 
| 
{From the New York Sun.] 


The multiplication and improvement of 


| mechanical appliances, the constantly en- 


| larging use of steam and electric power,and 
| the steadily decreasing cost of production, 


To The East, 

To The West, 

To The Town 
That You Like Best; 


BUT 


lf westward is the way you decide to go, 
Be sure that your tic reads just so— 


GREAT 
66 NORTHERN? ? 
RAILWAY 


FROM ST. PAUL WEST 


and 
Wa jg rey 
is the Staect of our quest, 


Drop a line to F. |. WHITNEY, 
Aud he'll tell you the rest. 


Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt. G. N. Ry..St, Paul, Minn 


GEO. A. BUTLER, Gen. Agt. 
ait Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Perfect Accommodations 


HORSES. 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for bad 

weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 

DOGS and CATS when sick or injured. A 

Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 

549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 

BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


rnreon EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
Su ° DANIEL BD. LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 


NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 

pe. Tells all about this s onder 

8 3 giever ot views are on Hyp- 
pot . you will find this book of great value. 
S80 cents. Sent free, transporta- 
on , if you fomett 38 conte for subscrip- 
and Hearthas, the el t house- 

po em 4 dress me AND HEARTHS 
BLISHING w Yor 


RUPTURE CURE 


F REE culars of a complete revolution 


the treatment of rupture sent 
dress, 
Dr. Patrick, 150 Tremont §8t., Boston. 








sealed, 





To Ladies, Travellers in Bostou. 
A lady, well in asto the antiquities of 
—_ to poocmpeny parties per- 


on will be 

ly to the interesting historical points in 

a elt. She is rooemmended by the Shicors of 
per. 


Address, C, 
Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street 





IHORT-HAND “end for Catolog of 
Books and helps 
ELF-TAUCHT for self-instruction 


BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, te 
fhe Phonographic Institute Co.. Cincinnati, 0, 





|a shoe, and every part of one. 


| going. 


all combined, have wrought great changes 
in many trades. 

The shoemaker of other days could make 
He could 
cut the leather, shape the upper and the 
last, trim the heel, sew, peg, stitch, and fin- 
ish the various parts, and round it all off 
ready for wear without leaving his shop. 
But in these days of labor-saving devices 
and machinery the boss shoemaker has 
practically gone out of existence, or is 
Except a few custom-serving shoe- 
makers, fewer in number each year, there 
is now nothing between the factory hand 
and the cobbler. The very name ‘shoe- 
maker,’ once the designation of the Cris- 
pins, is now used chiefly to describe in- 
ferior workmen in any crait requiring 
special skill, knowledge, or dexterity. Nor 
is the shoemaker the only artisan to en- 
counter this misfortune. 

In New York shipbuilding gave at one 
time employment to many thousands of 
men, especially on the east side of town. 
There were three divisions of this craft: 
the ship carpenters, the ship calkers, and 
the ship riggers. They numbered at one 
time several thousand, and were esteemed 
as among the most energetic and most in- 
telligent of American mechanics. To-day 
hardly more than a handful of these ship- 
builders remain, nearly all of them in the 
eleventh ward. The business in which they 
formerly engaged is practically extinct. A 
few linger as reminders of past times, but 
they are no longer counted as an impor- 
tant branch of the city’s big and diversfied 
army of workingmen. 

The goldsmiths or goldbeaters are among 
the oldest of crafts. In England the gold- 
beaters’ guild was one of the greatest and 
most influential in all London town. The 
goldbeaters fought the fishmongers and the 
drapers or tailors for precedence, and 
bloody conflicts between the three were not 
uncommon. In London they still preserve 
something of their ancient organization. 
Their shops were known by the big yellow 
arm and hammer at the door. In New 
York there are 1,500 gold workers in the 
jewelry business. The jewellers do the 
work of which the goldbeaters formerly 
had a monopoly, and the electrotypers, too, 
have taken some of it. Silver has largely 
superseded gold for decorative and orna- 
mental uses, and thin gold leaf prepared by 
a machine process supplies many of the re- 
quirements of those artjsts and artisans 
formerly requiring the labor of goldbeatcrs. 

“Years ago the craft of the nailmaker was 
a separate and distinct one. Blacksmiths, 
quick at handling and shaping hot iron, 
made nails by hand, and this was an es- 
tablished industry. Nowadays nails are a 
machine product, manufactured by the 
hundred gross, and the nailmaker, with his 
small shop, his hammer, his anvil, and his 
bellows, has been left behind in the march 


sustained almost a complete transformation 
and has been nearly blotted out within a 
few years, is the business of stairbuilding, | 
once a flourishing local industry in New | 
York. Stairbuilding was a separate branch | 
of the carpenter's trade, and men trained to | 
build stairs did nothing else. They had} 
usually small workshops on side streets, | 
their business being with carpenters and | 
builders, and not with landlords and agents | 
as a rule; and therefore they did not find it | 
necessary to advertise themselves. Wooden | 
stairs are now put together by machinery. | 
and are bought by builders ready made | 
from factories. This has shut out most of | 
the stairbuilders, though a few of them are 

still to be found, especially in the old- 

fashioned parts of town. _ Iron staircases, 





| too, have largely superseded in modern- 


built houses those of wood; and at the 
present time, it is no exaggeration to say. 
more wooden stairs are taken down than 
put up in New York. {in old-fashioned New 
York houses rear stairs connecting the first 
floor with the yard were not uncommon, 


| but nowadays such stairways are built out- 


side, and above the first floor metal fire es- 
capes serve the same purpose. 

jn the course of progress incident toa 
largely increased use of machinery and me- 
chanical appliances, another business which 
has languished somewhat of late years and 
gives few indications of any future improve 
ment is that of the naturalist. Naturalists | 
had entomological collections in their tront | 
windows, and made, oftentimes, a good liv- 
ing by the scientific stuffing of animals and 
birds. They sold these for household or- 
naments, especially in parlors. Sometimes | 
the objects were protected from the ravages 
of the atmosphere by glass cases. The 
window of the naturalist was always a place 
of attraction for small boys who lived in the 
neighborhood, and many lessons of natural 
history, which could not taught in 
schools, were imparted in this way to the 
members of the rising generation. Nowa- 
days there are but few naturalists in New 
York. Nearly all the fur-bearing animals 
and feathered birds are utilized for pur- 
poses of adornment, especially by women. | 
Mink and beaver skins are no longer popu- 


be 


birds in glass cases are occasionally to be | 
seen. : 

Another now extinct trade in New York | 
is that of the feather curlers, who could | 
formerly be found on nearly every thorough- | 
fare, and who performed the work which is 
now done so largely in factories. It no 
longer pays a man in the retail basiness to 
keep open a feather-curling store. The 
competition is too great, the undercutting is 
too serious, and the profits are too small. 
So the feather curlers have joined the gold- | 
beaters, the stairbuilders, the naturalists, 
and the shipbuilders, and they have com- | 
pany in their retirement in the bookbinders | 
—that is, the employing bookbinders who 
used to maintain small shops in various 
parts where a book might be bound by 
hand on the premises. Nowadays this work 
is alldone in the big shops and nearly all 
of it by machinery. The use of bookbind- 
ing machines and appliances, which has 
very greatly lessened the cost of the work 
to patrons and materially diminished the 
expense of books, has, at the same time, 
very nearly destroyed the work of the 
master bookbinders. | 

All of these changes, while injurious to 
the material interests of individuals, have, 
in the main, greatly served the public by 
cheapening wonderfully the purchase price 
of such articles of manufacture to consum- 
ers, and thereby widening immeasurably 
the number of persons able to procure such 
commodities. Among unprogressive per- 
sons the extinction or decadence of some 
trades is deplored, but abler men, with their 
faces set toward the future, see nothing but 
general good to the community in the 
changes we have mentioned. 








For Over Fifty Years 

























Mes. WINSLOW's SOOTHING SrruP has been 
used millions ef mothers tor their children 
. it soothes the 2 


Se cee wine 








of progress. 
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| issued at the old life rate premium. 


lar as parlor ornaments, though stuffed | surrender and paid-up insurance value 


on application to the Company's Ofte. 7 


Phe Barly Clergy of the Cuil 


| 8 Hamilten Place, - 
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Edward E. Hale. Frederick E 


EDITORS, 


AN EXTRAORDINARY opm 


We will give every subseritx 
tion (and every new subscribe, 
portrait of himselfor any on: 
crayonsare not an enlargment 
in crayon. 

This crayon Is 16x20 inches {ns 
an almost life-size reproductio: 
surpassed in this line, and the price os... 
at any art store wou.d be $8.00 to $10.9 


ABSOLUTELY - 


The COMMONWEALTH is assuredly wort, fhe 
tior. price, as noother Boston weekly hes 
stuucial, satisfactory, end permanent!y te 
ing matter Its editors. Eowaxp Eve... 
D., and FRreperick E. Goopnich, are amet 
known writers to-day. The Consors - 
addition an eminent staff of vontribytors aa 
reputation. No other Boston paper covey, 
current matter in literature, science ang a" 

To obtam this cray. n you have only to us 
a photegraph, with the price of aubscriptics ~ 

aitis made byenlargment and drawing : 
gg Ned hich you send. 

Suita mes, if desired, can be secured 
sale rate of CRITCHERSON & HUMPHME 
worth ™treet, from where all pictures wij 

Address, 











r renewing by 
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120 TREMONT S8T., 
AGENTS WANTED 





LIFE INSURANCE COM: 


Post Orfice Square, Bosto, 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 
LIABILITIES 















































LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT pik 


ANNUAL CASH distributions are pall 
policies. 
Eve 











policy has indorsed theres 








the insured is entitled by the } 
Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for aay a 









BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pre 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary 
WM. B. TURNER &« 


Rheumatis 


Acute Rheumatism 






Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pas 
All Cured by Dr. PAR 
Remedy for Rheumas 
P rice $1.00. Drug stores or 


PARK MEDICAL? 
7 Park Sq., Bost 














(LEY, Dean of 
a on, ep XK. of his volume 
tian tions. In_a neat 
post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents. a 
J. STILMAN SMITH #* 
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